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w . . FOREWORD - ^, 

• ■ ■ . ' ' . H ' ■ 

^ The Ad Hoc Committee* on the Role anH Status of Women of the 

American Educational Research Association vas appointed in 1974, 

f<^llowing passage of a motion at the May, 1973, Couricil meeting: 

Motion (Clif ford/Cronin) . It is fcoved that a committee to 
investigate the status of women in educational research be * 
formed'* tha£ itq chairperson be chosen- by the president of 
AERA with a panel of five candidates nominated by the Worfen's 
SIG, that the majority membership of the coimnitte^ be women 
and that the findings and recommendations of Jthis .committee 
#be- printed and distributed to AERA membership. 

The Committee, held its first meeting. in'April, 1974, and planned 
\ * ' > ■ ' 

, ' the studies which are Included in the present report. Jlie Committee's 

work was re.ported briefly to the Association in a sympoeit^ on April 1, 

1975 at the annual meeting. ^ 

The Conimittee report consists of* five sections. Part I. presents 

the recommendation^of tlte Committee. These recommendations are pre- 

sented in the form of Resolutions that will be considered by the AERA 

• Council On May 28 and 29,^1975. The •Te solutions, which are *broad ' 
•policy statements recommended for adoption by AERA\ are given more 
substance by enumerating specific activities and actions to be under- 
taken hy AERA in Impl amen ting these broad policies regarding women. 
It should be noted that the Action responsibilities listed are illus- 
trative, and are clearly not an exhaustive list of the actions that 
may be considered necessary by 'Council, by a standing Committee on the 
Role and Status of Women,- or, more broadly, by a general plan for 
affirmative action^ with regard to women in AERA and In educational 

, research. ^ 

^ The work of the Committee .which 'gives 'Support and lends' urgency 

^ to the adoption of the policy rejsolutionsj^ppears in the studies 
• undertaken by Committee Tnembers. -In PartTlI. Jean Lipraan-Blumen, 

o ■ ■ / 
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. Patricia E. Stivars, Ann R. Tickamyer, and Suzanne Brainard report on 

the Participation of Women in the^ Ed\Ucational Research Community ,^ a • ^ 

study of individual men and women whoXare members of the Association, 

Data wer^ collected in three areas: iA an historical survey of women *s • 

'participation 4n AERA activities, using Records, dating bacb to 1965; 

2, a demographic survey of the total membership being conducted during 

♦ > ' 

1975 (4,000 member's responses have been summarized to d^te); and 3, 
I a random sample survev of women and men which includes, data on their 
p^fticipation in AERA, educational background, employment history; 
productivity and professional rewards. 

Part III. presents the results of surveys of inW:itutions of 

higher education and R&D organizations^ The study. Women in Educational 

'» * * \ * 

Research: Their Status from Student- to Employee , by CaroIXK^hr Tittle, 

' A \* 

Terrv Saario, and Elenor R. Denker, describes enrollment, \ docto fates ' 

" • , * * \ * 

granted, job placement, and administrative policies for male and female 

students at institutions granting the doctorate in education.^ Informa- 

''tion on faculty members at these institutions is included (rank, salary, 

an<J tenure). Data on womLn and men in organizations employing edt)pational 

researchers are given for local schooX districts, state departments of 

education, and R»& D organizations. * - / • • 

^ Part IV. is A Survey of the Role and Status of Women in Other j 

. ' I 
Professional Organizations by Noele Krenkel. Professional organizations 

were surveyed to determine their policies with resp^ect to womenw Policies 

examined included: ' official statements, affirmative Action plans,' 

staff time devoted to women'^ issues, s^tanding committees, reports, an^ 

so on* Part V. Is Women li/ Educational Research; Affirmative Action 

Plans by Elizabeth Steiner /Maccia. This paper/examines the role that 



AERA might pl'ay in the development of affirmatiye action plans vrLth 

* ■ ' ^ • ' ■ " \' 

respect to educational research, and the need for statements of goals 

and timetables. Two basic concepts of affirmative act|,on plans, non- 
discrimination and affirmative action, are supported on, the basis of 
John Rawls* principles of social justice, ^ 
t 

The Committefe wishes to acknowledge with thanks the support 
of several organizations, as well as the many individuals who con- 
tributed their time by completing the survey questionnal^res / The' 
institutipns who assisted th? Committee's work in various Ways were the 
Center /for Advanced Study in , Education of the Graduate School/ 
UniversitV^ Center of the City University of New York, the ^Ford Foundation, 
and^ the National Institute' of Education, The Committee especially 

& 

ackIltn^yl edges the assistance of the staff of the American Educational 
Research Association , itself • ^' ' ' , . ^ 

It is. particularly^ fitting -the^ the report of the Committer is ^ 
being presented in 1975, International Woraen^s Year. The^American ^, 
Educational Research Association, both through official polities and^^ 
the 'actions of individuals, can contribute to assuring? • that \|oraen haye^ ' 
equal and full opportunity to participate in the Association and in 
. the* conduct of educational research. 
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RECOMMEtoATIONS: RESOLUTIONS AND ACTIOIJS 
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Part IL^ Resolutions and Actions 



Resolutions 



Be it resolved that women have full opportunity for par- 
•ticipation* in the activities of the Aiuerican Educational 
. Research Association. 




Be- it re;solved tl^at women have full opportunity for 
participation iniresearch training institutions and research » 
organizations . 

ril. Be it resolved that the Association establish a standing 
Committee on the Ro'le and Status of Women in Educational 
Research. 

The purpose of the Cotmiittee shall be to Investigate the 
extent of conformity to t^e principles stated above (I., II.),' 
to make recommefidati^ons for affinftative action, and to be 
advisory, to the designated affirmative action staff member 
of the association. > 



1 



IV;- Be it resolved that the Association expand its professional 

staff to include an individual whose full time responsibility 
shall include the development a^d implementation of the^ 
affirmative actiop plaris of the Association. 
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I. Be it resolved that women have full opportunity for participation 
In the activities of the American Educational Research Association, 

Actj[on re'sporisibility : The Council of the Association has passed a 
resolution that women be appointed to committees and offices^ and 
nominated for elective offices commensurate with the number of women 
In the Association^ However, responsibility for ensuring that* the 
motion of the Council is carried, out has not been designated^ The 
Committee oti Women recommends that the Executive Officer of the 
Association be designated this responsibility, in line with the 
earlier Council motion (5/73)* that the Cfentral Office is directed to 
report annually to Council on the number of \x>men*in <he Association 
and to provide an analysis of the role of women in, the various 
committees. An annual report of the Executive- Officer on status and 
progress on equal opportunity within the Association should be published 
^in the Educational Researcher ^ 

In line^ith ensuring full patticipa tion of women in the activities 
of the Association, . the Committee recommends a number of other actions 
be undertaken by tjie Council,- AERA committees, and the Executive 
Officer, These actions include: , . * 

a. Adopt affirmative-action policies for AERA staff, AeRA journals 
^nd all other affairs of the organization. Affirmative action 

' policies include formulating goals, timetables and plans to meet 
the goals. 

i ' . i' 

b. Recommend that all organizat;ions hiring AERA members adopt 1^ 
affirmative action plans (local school districts, state education 
departments, federal agencies, private profit and non-profit , 
research organizations, as well a? institutions of Higher 
education), 

.q. Review job placement procedures and services in publications and 
at annual meetings to ensure that discrimination is eliminated, 

*d. Adopt the policy that the candidates for elected offices of the 
Association state their platforms; these position statements 
should be published in the Educational Researcher or with ballots, 

e. Encourage expanded advertising in the Educational Researcher to 
eliminate the discriminatory practices of informal networks 
between colleagues. Publish annually a list of institutions' 
who hlave placed notices in the Educational Researcher ^ 



f. Direct the Executive Officer, with ledal c<5nsultation, to 
inonitor Federal legislation which wiljAaffect women and 
educational research, to indicate Assooriation suppqrt, and* i:o 
disseminate information on these issue$\. For example. Title IX 
regulations prohibiting discrimination ftased on sex in educa- 
tional instit,utions will directly affect^ educational researchers 
in general, and women in particular. 

gi Monitor lists of external experts subiiUttW to federal agencies 
or other sources to ensure that women are included as consultants, 
panelists, and speakers-; maintain vita filJfs for recommendations, 
both for external and internal (Associatiorl) requests. 



K. Adopt policies by AERA publicatioi>^ committee and journal editors 

to:^ ' ! 

t 

1. establish editorial guidelines for the elimination' of I 
discriminatory language usage and sex role stereotyping; 

2. ensure *that all reviewing of articles is blind reviewing; 

3. establish a formal policy regarding the ethics, conduct and 
publication of research with a special emphasis on the 
subjects of sex role prejudice in research and sex discrimi- 
nation in authorship (e.g., assistant's name may appear on 
unpublished reports but. not on published articles). 



4. ensure"" adequate coverage of issues relevant to sex bias in 
education/ and support, by publication, research on sex ^ 
differences and sex discrimination. 
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II. Be it resolved that wmen have full opportunity for participation 
±a research training institi/tions and research organizations. • 

♦ Action responsibility : A majority of the studenrfis and employe^ 
within the education industry are women. However, this majority does 
not hold within graduate institutions training at th§ doctoral^ level 

f and women are .under-represented both as students and faculty. Jlie ^ 
Association should actively encourage the study of 'education by*; women 
at the doctoral level, and particularly in quantitative specialties 
which are fundamental to the conduct of educational rftsearch. In 
order to eliminate sex discrimination among educational researchers, 
whether employed in colleges and^ universities, local, state or 
federal education units, or in private research and development 
organizations, the President and Executive Officer shall make known, 
by all available means, the Association's adoption of the above 
principle. - ^ ' ^ 

While the Association cannot regulate or enforce specific guidelines 
. for individual institutions, ^agencies and organizations,^ it can ' 
encourage and Provide guidance to promote tHe welfare of members of ' 
the Association. In the extreme, the Assbc^ation can censor insti- 
tutions violating the principles resolved here. The Committee 
recommends a n^ber of actions to be undertaken by the Ptesiden^, 
Council and Executive Officer of the Association. , The followiixg 
actions are firist' steps in ensuring full opportunity f6t the partici- 
.pation ,of womenWn research training institutions and research train- 
ing organizations:* 

. r ■ \^ . , ■ . --'x . 

Universities as educators ; " 

a. Recruit and admit women /into programs of quantitative methodology 
and educational leadership, as well, as other areas of eflucational 
research. 

b. Allocate financial support (both the type and amount) independent 
of marital status or sex • - 

c. "Pubricly affirm commitment to the employment of wome^ in leader- 
. , ship positions, and actively promote the employment of female 

graduates. 

d. Establish extensive counseling services, especially for female 
doctoral candidates who often lack role models and are unafele to 
establish "protege" relationships. • ; 

» e» Collect data to monitor- access, progress and placement of women 
and men\in doctoral programs. * 

% -\ ' • * ^ . 

/ . - 

- - ■ ' ^ .•>- .... 
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Universities and colleges as employers - ' . 

ai Adopt affirmative action policy statements and goals within 
specialty areas of doctoral programs and xlepartmental units. 

b. Actively recruit ' female applicants fot all faculty positions • 

c; Analyze personnel policies to eliminate any which directly or 
-indirectly support discriminatory practices'. These policies 
include, but are not limited to,, those concerned- with appointment, 
retention, promotion, tenure, anti-nepotism, maternity and paternity* 
leave, leaves of ab^sence, pregnancy, <:hild-carB sej'vices, and 
paA-tlme appointment witfi benefits # . * 



d., Assuii^e responsibility for hiring or locating employment 
opportunities^ for the spcAise'of a. new employee. 

Governmental agencies and R&D organizations 

, . ^ ^ . . • 

a. Publicly identify, as an organize tidhal priority, the" elimination \ 
of discrimination against women,. , , ' , . , 

b. Adopt affirjnative* action plans. 

• ♦ *■ *■ 

c. Actively recruit female applicants fpr positions at all levels^ 

d. Ellmina^te sex discrimination in terms of promotion, transfer^ 
.recruitment, salary, and selection for training, including ^ 
apprenticeship. . - * V ' 

e. Establish cajreer ladders for personnel within the" organization.' 

. f . Analyze personnel policies to eliminate any xrfiich directly or ^ 
. indirectly supp'ort discriminatory pract;ices, including' policies 
" for leaves of absences, -pregnancy, " part-time employment and 
child-.care services. ' > . • 

g. Assume responsibility- for hiring or locating etp^oyment oppor- 
tunities f^r the spouse o.f a new employee. 
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III. Be it resolved that the Association establish a standing 
Committee on the Role and Status of Women in Educational 
Research. , 



' The purpose of this Committee shall be to investigate the 
extent Of » conformity*' to the principles stated a^bove (I., II.)., 
to 'make 'recommendations 'for affirmative action, and to be ^ 
* advisory to the designated affirmativ.e action staff member / 

of the Association. 

Action responsibility : The stat^ding Committee on" the Role and 
Statusjof. Women will provide a focus for the development and 
implementation^ ojc policies .promoting equal opportunity f6r women 
within |the^s?diciation and the educational research communj^ty. 
'Educational researchers in educational -institutions, government 
agencies and ^private organizations should help to disseminate the 
findings -of the Committee Und its policy recommendations. 

The standing Committee will assist the Association by maintaining 
contact with federal agencies .concerned with equal opportunity and 
liaison with otjjer associations on issues related- to woinen. Th€ 
Committee will ^mde;: take positive activities related to women. 
Including the following: 

— ' - " *" 

a. Review existing association policy a'nd procedures for possible 
* sex discrimination. ' 



b. Monitor AERA*s efforts tjo*bring womeri into full participation 
* in the Association (5ee resolution I) . 

\ ' 

•< 

c*^* Establish liaison with the Equal Employment Opportunity 
' ' Commission and the Office ol Civil Rights in order to monitor 
tha progr^ess of women in universities and other employment 
settings. - * • 

d. Assist ,in developing vita filfes or other procedures to include 
women in recommendations for advisory boards, consultantships, 
committees, etc.^; \ - ' 

e. Report yearly to the membership on activities undertaken by 
the Committee. 



IV* Be it resolved that the Association expand its professional 

staff to include an individual whose full time responsibility 
shall include the development and implementation of the-affirraa- 
tive action plans -and activities of the. Association. 

A commitment to equal opportunity for women to participate in. the 
As§oclAtion and the community of educational,. researchers Cfm be judged 
by the steps the Association takes to iinplement equa^. opportunity. 
The commitment will be met when goals and timetables with respect to 
policy are developed and implemented. It; is unrealistic to exDeCt the 
^present central staff to take on the additional activities required 
by a commitment tb^equal opportunity. The goals and timetables of 
affirmative action recOire a data base and monitoring of progress.^ 
The Ad Hoc Commit te^ o'rT the Role and Status of Women ha^ pointed the 
dir^c-t-ion for the necieBsalH <iata base. As an association of individuals 
jd^vpi^ed' to .reseaJfch, A£RA ca^^^eet its commitment to exiual opportunity 
for women by' bl^oyidiit^ the s taflf -^nd support.^necessary for the develop- 
nxent and. implementation of affirmatH>e--^^ct"ipn plans and activities. 
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The relationship between woraen^s prolessional activity 

and their professional rewards recently has become a subject 
of major interest to social scientists. This emerging concern" has < 

received additional impetus from the women's political caucuses 

within the various social' science associations. A major issue 

uhde^rlying this 9oncen) is whether or not ^ women's 

•i 

professional activity, as well as their rewards for such activities, 
is commensurate with men's. • ^ 

f 

The present paper, prepared under The auspices of the AERA 
Committee on the Status t)f Women, attempts to address tfiis-question 
of the condition of women in the educational research commun- 
ity. It looks at the trend in female participation in AERA since 
1965, as weii;^ as the productivity and rewards of these women 
compared to their male cojleagues. .Background factors also are 
examined in their relation to the, primary resear^ qjuestion, which 
asks^_ "IVhat, if any, 'are the differences between men's, and women's 
backgrounds, participation (including product i'vity) and rewarc^s as " 
members of AERA and the larger educational research community?" 

This report is based upon? three different types of data: 
I* 

1) AERA records dating back to 19.65,; 2) a 1975 demographic survey 
of the total membership; and 3) a survey of approximately 7% of , ' 
tke AERA membership conducted in early 1975. % 

I, Historical Survey 'of Female Participation in AERA Activities 

A count by gender was made of individual participation m 
Association activities from 1965 through 1974. Gender was assigned 
on the 'Basis of first name. Individuals listed only by initials 



i 



were checked in available biographical dii^ectories to determine 

(J 

gender;, those where no additional information could *be obtained 
were omitted from the sample. ' 

Prior to 1970 individuaJls listed by initials were assumed , 
to be male; following the year 1970, we felt this assumption was 
no longer valid, and additit)nal references were checked for a mdre 
completQ^name before gender was assigned for these individuals ♦ 
Names where gender could not be' identified were omitted from 
the totals. This occurred most often in annual meeting programs; 
even there, fewer than 2% of the names in any year were omitted.- 

Annual Meeting - (Table 1 )- 

Sizeable gains in the participation iif the annual meeting 
have been made by' females in the last decade. -As we shall see^ 
the annual meeting has been the area of most consistent increase*^ 
Females constituted 10 ^ of all annual meeting participants- 

,in 1965; 12.9 percent; in 1967; 13.6% in 1969; 16.8% in 1971; 18,6%"*' 
in 1973; and 22.2% in 1975. 

' Level of female participation in the varibus roles in the 
annual meeting, however, has varied. Among primary authors on the 
program, female rates have been slightly higher than the overall 
percentages: from 11,9% in 1965 to 23% in 1975. Among secondary, 
authors, the levels haVe increased from 12.1% in 1^65 to 27,% in 
1-975.- Females , chaired considerably more sessions.on the program than 



10 years ago: from 2% in 1965 to 18,5% in 1975. But gain^ in 
the discussant role have been fewer: 4,3%in 1965 to 13.4% in 
1975. A? major invitational speakers, the pattern is erratic: 
one of 7_(14,3%) in 1965; npne at all from 1966 through 1970; 

c 

c^ne each in 197rand 1973 (about 5%); two in 1972 (9%) ; and three 
in each of the last two years (13% to 15%), 

Authors in Periodicals (Tables 2 & 3) ^ 

Percentages of female authors amon^ AERA periodicals vary 
considerably over the ten-year period. Female authors in the 
American Educational Research Journal for example, represented 
17% of the total authors in i965 and 3,6% in 1966. They rose to 9.3 ^« 
13% and 21% ^he next' three years, but dropped in 1971 and 

1972 to 14% and 12,7% before peaking at 18% in 1973. In 1974 the 
percentage was off again to 16,3%/ 

Female authors in the Review 'pf Educational Research were at 
an all-time high of^20!4% in -1965, then ranged from 12,5% to 17% 
during the years '66-/68, '70 and '73, However, they dropped to 
8% in each of 1969, '^1 and '7^, and fell to zero in 1974, w . 
B, Governing Boards and Appointments (Tabl ^3 ^ & 5) * 

Female' representatian on the AERA Governing Council was 
nonexistent from 1965 through 1969, and. has been, six or twelve > ^ 
percent in each year since, depending on whether- one or two women 
were elected. 
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. Representation of women on standing" Association committees-- 

approximately 10% for the past two years --reached a record of ^ ^ 

19% in 1972/ up from 13% in 1971. That represents a considerable 

increase compared to the three and seven percent levels of previous 

years in the same decade. 

Representation on ad hoc committees in the Association 

• # 
, ranged from as low as 1.7^ (of 57 persons) to 8.4% (of 59 persons) 

during the first seven years of the decade examined, a period 

ft • ' 

when a proliferation of ad hoc committees actively worked on 

association pr^ograms. Since 1972; however, no more than one or 

two ad hoc committees have beefi in existence, two of which are 

the wom^en's committee and the student's committee. In ^those 

years, ~ female representation increased to 25% (of eighf indi^iuals) ; - 

54.5% (of 11 individuals) and S7.5% (of 16 individuals— including 

' "'J 

five out of six members on the women's committee) , 

Representation of women among editorships an^ on editorial boards^, ^ 
was similarly weak. ' In the decade examined, there • 

* were no females at all on the editorial boards or among the major 
editorships of any of the three AERA periodicals. Nor were there 
any on the editorial boards of the two major ^reference works 
produced during that time: th^ Encyclopedia of Educ^i:ional Rese'arch 
and the Handbook of Research on Teaching . At the 'same fime, eight 
to ten percent of the contributors in both reference volumes were 



women. However, the current revi-ew editor of the American Educa- 
tional Research Journal is a woman, as was one of the volume 
editors for the seven-part Readings in Educational Research series. » 

Use of females as reviewers by the American Educational Research 
Journal did not occur until 1971 (two to three percent in 1971 and 
} 97 2), but it has increased to 15% and nearly 20% in the past two 
years. Revlewefrs and consulting editors for the Review of Educa- • 
tional Research included 34.4% women iA«. 1965, during which year 
AERA published the last topical issue on early childhood education, an 
area of specialization for many women researchers* However, the 
percentage of women reviewers dropped to 14%, 16% and 12% in the next 

three years and has ranged from 6% to 8% in the most recent six-year 
period', ' . ' 

Women Among the Total Membership 

Until recently, only scattered estimates fr^m surveys sampling 

five to ten percent of the membership were available as guides to 

the number of women in the Association or the field. Preliminary 

^results from the memj^ership-wide demographic survey undertaken 

last fall by the Association now have provided^the most reliable 

estimate to date. With more than 4,000 responses tallied from 

• ' ' ' • I * 

. * / «» • 

9,000 members surveyed to date, w^f* find that 26.3% of 
AERA members .are female, 70.3% are ^ale. An additional 3.4%- did 
not indicate gender. 

Major disciplines indicated among' females in the major demographic 
survey are education: 56.9% (627); psycho ^^^gy: 19% (209); statistics, 
mathematics or research methodology: . . 9.6% (106), Anotjier 10.2-% 



indicated disciplines not listed* on the quest ionnai^^^^rT^and fewer 



than 2% indicated sociology, anthropology, history, 

PQlitical science of philosophy. * * 

> Of "1105 females indicating their- higXes^'t degrees, 714 (65%) 
<held doctorates and 339 held master's- degrees (31%). 

P'rimary work responsibility reported by the" females in the survey 
were: 36.3% teaching; 1?.4% stude'nts;, H.9% research; 10.1% 
management and administration, of otjier than^R § D; 9% eValuaAon, 
and 5.1% management and aduvinistration o£ R ^ D. 



An interesting parallel emerged" between male.s and females 
in reporting primary' affiliations (or place of emplofyment) j 
'for both sexes, '-69% are employed byrco^lleges or -universities; 
11% are. with. school systems,, and 7% are with R^ D organizations. 



Conclusk)ns from Historical Data, " ' ' 

The>greatest level of part icipation>by women in the field 
emerged in the most* ^'grassr(^s** activity-^the annual meeting-- 
where a steadify increasing percentage of woiAen in all roles has 
occurred. ' However, in* cdiiimittees and review boards,^ ' 
where participation is primarily by appointment, the involvement 
of women has been Inconsistent and largely insignificant, ' * 

The greater percentage of females who report student status 
in the recent AERA demographic survey "(15,4% of female§ compared 
to. 7% of males) suggests that as more women advance in careers • 
in this field, their visibility could lead to more frequent appoint- 
ments in these roles and greater influence in the making of 
appointments. .'^ . * * \ 
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II. 1975 Survey of AERA Members' (7% Sample) : 

We turn now to the results of a sample survey conducted early 
this year. " , • 

A. Sample Selection 

The sample was selected from the September 1974 membership 
records. Since the printout of members includes 28 listings per 
page, three random numbers were independently selected I 

On each page of the galley, the Ij^sting corresponding 
to the first number was selected. The first run-through of the , 
gfLlley produced a sufficient number of males. A second complete run- 
through, using the second number, and a small partial run-through, 
using the third^ number, were necessary, to locate a sufficient number of females. 

A total of 650 i(325 each males and females) were selected 
to allow for the probability that up to 25 in each category actually 
had dropped their membership;. 

The individual on the random line was included. in the 
sample unless he or she had a foreign address (insufficient time ' 
to allow for returns)* or a fj^^rst name of indeterminate gender. 
In either of these cases, the next name listed (allowing the same \ 
consideration) was used. In several cases, .tis many as seven names 
ha-d to be^pa^ssed 'Over due to numerous listing by initials. Husband/' 
wife members were included on each portion of the sample and 
sent; separate questionnaires. 
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After inactive members were eliminated from the sample, a 
total of 309 males and 318 females were sent questionnaires* Responses 
were received from 240 women and 203 men, representing 75 • 4% of the 
women and 65.7% of the-men* , The' overall response rate was 71% • ^ 
.B. Data Analysis * , * ' 

Two primary data analysis strategies were employed. The 

first was contingency table analysis, using differences in percentages 

and Chi Square with a .05 level of significance* On occasion Phi was . 

used as a measure of strength of relationship. ' In some instances the 

introduction of multiple control' variables resulted in reduction of 

the number of cases, so that meaningful analysis jwas impossible. To 

circumvent this problem and generally to permit a multivariate analysis 

^ - - 

of the data, linear multiple correlation and regression also w^e used. 
C. Profile 

1. General Demographic Features: 

The final sample consists of .240 females (54.2%) and 203 
males (45.8%). The age ^categories range from 20-24 to 60-64, with ages 
30^34 the modal age category. .The median age category was 35-39 years. 

' In terms of race arid ethnicity, 89/2% of the respondents 
are Caucasian, 3.6% are Black, 1.6% are American Indian, -and both 
the Oriental and Spanish surname* groups contribute 1.4% each to the 
sample, with a residual ("other'O category of 2.5%. - 1 

Our sample showed no significant differences between men and women 
In terms of ethnic and racial background* * / * • 

There are no' significant age differences "between the female _ 



"and male groups^ althdugh there is some sUght tendency fox t^iere 

, ' - • ♦ . . \ . y ' 

to^be more women in fhe "under.^' year group.' Tb^s is probably 

related tp '"the finding in the larger demographic survey that there 

\* ^ ■ ' 

are moref women than men stiildents, 

-\^en ^^^^ marital status, women are 

'significantly less likely to be married than men.^ Almost four 
times" as many wjDmen as inen have never been marrjied C31% Vs. 8%), and 

-only 50% of ttie women compared to 88% of the men .currently are. married 

* i / * ' * • 

In*addition, 16% pf the women (vs, 3% of the men) are currently^ 



^widowed ?or divorced. ^ ^ 

- The low. maprrying rate, of women is refljscted^ in the 

limited number of chiidren wdihen irf this sample have. Fifty-four 
percent of the women do not have children, compared '%o almost 22% of 
the men who are n6t parents. "Among those respondents who" are now or 
ever have been married, 89% of the men and only 66%' of the women 'haVe 
children. And among those respondents who do have children, women 
have significantly fewer children than men. 

^ 2. Education : , "< 

Examination of educational background reveals that 80% 
._of the men and only 65% of the women hold doctorates- (Interestingly 



^enough, AERA, members of both sexes in this sample are more likely .to 
hold Ph.D.'s than Ed. D* s, despite the fact that, as we shall see, the 
majority of resjJojvdents claim education as their primary discipline.) 
At 'the master's level, there are almost twice as many women as 



men 



(30% vs. 16%). ,The relationship between sex and highest degree is 

^ 2 • . ' 

significant *at the .001 level (x^ =17.79). 



IN§ERT TABL-E '6 HERE 

'' ' • ■ ^ ■ , - " . 

^ - Education, as alluded' to above, is the primary discipline 

of -59% o£ tf^e '.women and 54% o£ the men.< P^jchology is reported as ^' . 
the primary discipline by-^25% o£ the men and 19%'of the women, ahd 
statistics and mathematics are in third place, claimiag 10% of both 
groups. Sociology, politicar science, anthropology, "economics, history, 
and philosophy are ^ claimed by less than 4% of eith§r sex. These figures 
mirror closely the larger demographic study and give us greater cbnfi- 
dence in' the sample. ^ ' . 

. Sex is clearly related to part-time enrollment in graduate 
school (p = .03). Sixty-nine percent of the women, compared to 59%- of 
the men report part-time statusj during at least some period of their 

r * 

graduate study This is; true despite the fact that women are 

"^less liklly to have be^n^'jnarried. One might speculate that the higher - 
percentage- of part-time students among women reflects the greater diffi- 
culty women have in obtaining' educational fufids from^public monies as ^ ^ 

well as frbm family resources. Overall, 64% of the^ total sample report part 
time^rollment, 36% full-time enrollment, ' * ' 

T . . INSERT TABLE 7 HERE 

3. Employment 

/ . ^ 

At the time of the survey an overwhelming majori^ty of- 
respondents were employed. The modal ^pattern for both sexes is full- 
time' employment ; howevel:, somewhat- more men than women (92% vs. 83%).'^ , 
are emplcryed full^time,^ and over twice as; many women as men are employed' 
part-tim6^12% vs. 5%). These differences are. significant at the . 

.02. level. , ^ ' ' . . 

' ■ INSERT table's HERE 



,^ in general, there is a strong relationship ^be^tweenJ* sex 
'and ^length oi time in present organization. Men' are more likely than 

6ihen to be employed, in their present organization for 5; of morte years^ 

\ , » • . * • • 

and women are more likely than mea^o be in the two years or less 



category, (p ^ .005) 
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LENGTH IN PRESENT ORGANIZATION i 



I . 

Mali 



Female 



1 yr. 


to '2, yrs. , 


3-^4,yr5^ 


1 

I 

'5 or more years 


TOTAL , 


J 


N - 


% 


N 


'0 


N 


% 


1 




',51- 


(26) 


38 


(19) 


108- 


. (55) 


197 




' 95 


(42) 


44* 


(20) 


: 86 ' 


(38) 


225 . ' 








82 




194 




. 422 - 


' ^ 


. a. 


Work Setting and Responsibilit 


ies ' . 




» 



. Men and women are equally distributed across work- ' 
.J . • ^ ^ ^ - / 

settings^ * Sixty ^even percent df the women and 62% of the men :list 

* colleges and universities as their primary placed of work* School ^ 

: systems qlaim 15% of the men and' 16% of the women,, while research ^ 
development organizations employ 9% of the men and 5% 'of ^ the wom^.^ 

' ' Teaching is th^ major work responsibility ^f 4^-Cof 

the women and 3,6% of the men,- while research is- cited by equ^4 ' J 
percentages of .men and women." ^ ' , 

• ^ • Men' and women' are equally likely to report research 
and evaluation^ as f^heir major function, but men are somewhat more 
likely, to. report that^ they are involved in R § D management and other 
kinds of administrative work. 
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4. Participation , , ^ 

Participation variables denoting professional activity! 
can be broken do\^ into two different types. The first type. is partici4 
pation in AERA, and the second includes other profes|sional activities* 

In general, we find that overall participation is uow, but this is 

. \ . . ^ 1 . \ 

especially true of AERA* spcJnsored activities. ' ! \ ^ 

a. Participati'on in AERA * i 

— ^. ^ 

In examining the total range of AERA activity 1 

\\- 

from the ^historical survey, we find that the participation tate for 

\ 

women was low in previous years, ^ Although recently, there appears' 
to have been some improvement, a large gap still .remains, Ifc was 
expec^ted that this differential also woiild /show^,upUn-^|t^ data; 
however, it^was not in fact apparent. It is tr^i^ tliat' there '^isC^ 

■ ' \\K 

slight tendency for men to have a hij 



LgKer^articipatiOn'Vaie \} 1%. 



than women, but in almost no case is this statistically signi?i<^a^*t . 

• \' V. \ \ u • 

Since the percentages involved are so small (frequenlily ,iesfe th^i^j% 5%) 

\> " ' \ \^"X • 

it would be misleading to place any emphasis on the^ie' d±f£erencgs-;»i. 

* t . \ \ 

This generally low participation rate may explain .tbe\ \ \!r^\, 

discrepancy between the sample data and the figures for tHe uniiy,erse\\,:\ 

of AERA activities in the historical survey. Since we have concluded vV 

that It .IS •only a very small group of people who are active, a sample . \ 

. ' • ^ \ 

of 443 out of approximately 9000 may not adequately represent* the , 

\ \V 

• • . ^ - -\ \-; 
distribution of\participation. Therefore, in the case of participation^ 

in AERA activities, the historical survey ♦probably .represents a more 

accurate picture of participation by sex within that small groujp of 

participants. 



Vhere are, however, several areas where there are 



'interestijig , differences by sex in the sample survey. One of these 

is in Length 'of/ membership in the AERA. Men are more likely to 
' 

be membe'is'^fpr .a longer period of time. This probably is due. in 

part- to' 1 1)8. very slight tendency for men to be older, and the greater 
• \ : \* . . • . , ^ 

nuiAber of -".female students.* (We also have confirmation from the 

h ■' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

dembgraphic data that won)en do iiot have quite as high an educational 
leve^l as the men do.) The same p^centages "lof men and women have 
been jnembers* less than 1 year, hoy?wer. - 

• • . .* ' — 

Other areas of int^^sc^i:e in session .^aPfKljrCpaT^^ 

and paper rpresentat ion to the annual meet'i-ng'^durfft^ past 5 years. 

Fourteen percent of the men participated as sessxoiTvChairpersons 

or discussants at least oncA compared to 8% of the wombnV^" However , 

when it comes to presenting papers^ there is less difference'/ Twenty-* 

four percent of the men gave at least one paper compared to 21% of 

the women. It appears' that men must participate more in bthd^.tways. 

There is some additional evidence for this in the figures forVWeral 

other activities. For example, 11% of the men were, program - -^^'sV - 

chairpersons, compared to 7% of the womerij' 6% of the men participated 

in an invited s>iiiposium, Compared to 2% of the women. It. should be 

emphasized, however, that these figures are not statistically significant, 

ft 

^ event, should be * interpreted with much caution because of 

•***,i*a]?olnnatidn about- student status i$ derived from the larger demo- 
/ 'girapbic Survey. . • * 



7 \^IH}J\.^%JL^ J^i^\^\JU 

/and > 3^1 amy; 
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the small numbers involved. Furthermore, if one examines the 

breakdown of total number of A^RA* presentations by sex, the 

differen'ee is again very small/" Thixty- two percent of. the 'men 

.1 ■ - , "^^ " "^ 

and 2'7% of the women have participated^at least once in these 
*' * 0- • 

' \ ■ 
activities. . • 



V 



^ i . tfhen we examine the data fpr governance activities, 

there is. practically no participation at all. Very few men or .-women 

have been on any of the various governance committees or have been- 

involved in any policymaking positions, incluijing editorial or 

f ' ^ . ■ 

proposal review boards. There is a statistically significant relation- 

ship between sex and serving on AERA Division Committees (p = .03), 

AERA editorial boards (p = .05), and seizing as' AERA periodical 

reviewers (p = .05), with* men more frequently doing all three. 

However, -the numbers involved are very small. .Therefore, it is 

impossible to dra^ any firm conclusions about these activities, 

other than that they are-ruij by a very spall group of peopled 

\ ^ INSERT TABLES 10, 11, 12 ; . - ' ' ' 

b. -Non-AERA Participation: 
\ . — ' — ^ ' 

If we now turn to participation other than in the 
AERA, slightly higher rates are found for both men and women. Ninety- 
six percent of the men and 89% of the women belong f o professional ; 
socielfiifs other tha5_^AERA (p = .01). This is the only statistically' 

■ INSERT^ TABLE 13 " 



significfnt difference between men and women in terms of participa- ; 
tion in.'ion-AERA groups. Similarly, 81% of the men and 84% or t\ie /women 
attehdfecirat least one other meeting last year. These figures dejir^ase 
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when it comes to number of presentations; nevertheless, they are 

fairly high compared' to the AERA presentation rate of the past 
<» 

*^ 

five years' The percentage^ of men and women are fairly stable 
over different typs^s of meetings • Forty-nine percent of the /men and 



^3% of the if omen have given 
meeting, ^p^gional meetings 



arid invited conferences also axe in the same general range!, although 



the sexes, especially when 
presentations vs. at least 
using the full number of p(;i 



at least ofie presentation at a national 
have similar figures (4^9% and 42%), ^ 



sligTitly lower (41% vs, 35^). There is little difference between 



bne collapses the variables into no v 
one.' If, however, one examines the data 
ssibl^ presentations, then it .can be seen 
that men have'a slight edg^ in the higher numbers of presentations. 
Th6 actual number of peopl^ involved is so small, however,^ that 
these trends should be interpreted cautiously, In general, we 
conclude that the particitjation rates for norf-AERA professional' 
activities do not vary significantly by sex. ' . 



■ The higher plarticipation rates in nori-AERA meetings 
suggest that a large number of AERA members do not consider AERA 
their only or major professional organization. Arid it is true- that 
in answer to the question "Do you consider AER/ryottr-^rimary pro- 
fessional association?'' only 33% of both the men and the women 
responded 'Jyes." Twice as many people fcave a primary identification 
with*other !groups , 'compared to those/ who, consider ^AERA their primary 
professional organizatioh/ ^ 



The lack of differences by sex in this variable, 
combined with the lack of differences in participation by sex, 
makes'^ it iinnecessary to pursue these relationships further; 
ho^^ever, it was considered possible that primary affiliation might 
be related to general participation rates. 'Significant relationships 
exist ^ between primary affiliation and number of other 

professional societies (p = .002), number of professional meetings 
attended last year (p = '.0001), and service on non-AERA committees 
(p = .001) . Even though there no statistical significance 
for the number of regional 'meetings, national presentations, and 
invited conference presentations, the same trend may^^b^; observed— 
non-AERA participation .was great.er than AERA participation. 

It is not Surprising that people who do not consider 
AERA' their primary organizaltipn ,are moTe active in other groups..^ 
If we examine the relationship between primary affiliation and AERA 
participation, the tfend is clear —at least in terms of the^ > 
activities that have enough participants to conside'r. People who 
identify AERA as their primary^organization^ attend more AERA 
meetings (p = .0002), and more often 'have given -at , least one papei;!'' 
(p = .001). . Once/again, however,_there are tob few "participants 
in the other activities to draw serious conclusions. ^ , 

As indicated above, these t»rends gener^lly^ held up 
when brokeKfr"do\m by sex. It can be concluded heTre that^ although 
there is an obvious relationship between primary affiliation and 
type of participatiron, neither this variable, nor sex, makes, much 
difference in terms of overall participation. ; . - 

. ' ' C> 

\ 
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If 4 * , , 

c. Paittioipation a^d Education 

' If we now control for highest .degree obtained, - 
we find that ih^almost all cases therje are still no significant 
dif ferenceS' by s^x in participation, eithel: in AERA or non-AERA . 
activities. Two new relationships do emerge, however, in AER^ 
activities. One is between sex and the number of AERA annual 
meetings attended during the past five- years, for Ed.D.^s only. 
Forty-three percent of the women, compared to 21 % cJf the mfen,* have not 

V 

attended any meetings (p=,03). The other ^finding is that, control- 
ling for education,' the relationship between sex anid Seing a- 
■ . .INSERT TABLE 14 HERE =. ^ 

reviewef\of AERA articles or. periodicals- holds up 

only among Bh.D.^s.^ Eleven 'percent of the men with Ph.D,»s, - « 

' compared to 2% of ^ the women, have been reviewers during 

^ ^he pasr five years (p =^ .01). ; 
^ ' INSERT TABLE 15 H^RE 

Significance does not appear when controlling for 
highest degree on an'y^of the other activities, including those few 
\Vhich Wre statistically significant previously* However, once 
again the number? involved are often very small, ^ especially after 
' th^ , introduction of this third variabfei 

If we examinfe. the tables for their general direction,.. we find? 
that it- is similar to th^ direction of unstratified relationships between 
sex- and' participation. ' Men in genera^ have a slight tendency to be . . 
more active, although womenr^at the M.A./M. S/ are somewhat more 'active • 
than the corresponding men. For ex^ni^le, ' 33%. of these women, 
cojiipared' to 41% of - the men, have nof attended any AERA annual meetings^ 



/ 

/ 

/ 
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ill the last five years- (the opposite of the situation mentioned above 

for Ed.D.'s and" slightly different from the general tr-end as well)'. 

Another example is that a 'greater percentage of these women presented 

at least one paper at ah annual meeting, in the last five years (11% 

con5)ared to 9%), This is hardly a large or significant difference, but, 

in view of the general trend, it is worth noting parenthetically. 

• ^ / 

It can be seen that in a few cases of significant r 

differences in participation by sex, educational levef may be the 
key variable. In several other cas'es^ differences appear when v 
controlling for education whiqh were not previously apparent. 
Interestingly enough; these were at higher degree levels^ In general, 
however, education does not appear to affect participation by sex- 
5.^ Productivity 

Productivity is measured by publications of yarious 
sorts. These include books, workbooks, chapters in books, mono- 
graphs, articles iii professional journals, other articles, and 
technical reports. Publications are counted separately for primary 
and secon&ary authorship. 

Collapsing ^publication's into categories of none or at 
least one, there are 'significant relationships between sex and primary 
authorship for edited books (p = . 004),. book chapters (p ^. -dS)., mono- 
graphs (p f :05), journal articles (p = .003), and technical reports 
(p = .OS)- The only significant relationship for secondary author-- 
ship is for journal articles (p - .02). 

JMSERT TABLES 16-"21 HERE 
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In all of these cases, men are more productive than . 
women, although it is important' to emphas^e that in no -case is 

, looking only at " 



the relationship very strong • For, example , 
' primary authorship, we find the fbllowing: 
edited at least 1 book, compared to 4% of t 
23% of the meti compared to 15% .of the womer. 
least one chapter in a book (0 = •lO);" 21% 

to 14% of the women have written a -monograph (0 = •lO); 66% of 
the men^ compared to 48% of the women have vritten a journal article 
* (0 = -1/5); 41% of the men compared to "32% c: 



11% of the men« have ; 
he women C0 • 15) ; . 
, have written^ at ' 
of the men compared 



f the women have written 



a technical report (0 = .10). The strongest relationship here is 
the one between sex and journal articles; lowever, even this i^not 
particularly pronounced. 

These results should be interprets d with caution. In . 
this analysis, we are differentiating be^twjen none and at least one 
publication. If we look at the full range 
the differences in the larger iMnbers are ] 

there are too few of these* cases, and the iliarginals are too small 
to place much confidence in the uncollapsed data. It appears that 
the '»none or some"* distinction is a, legitimate one, both conceptually 
and for purposes of analysis; however, the 
differences should be kept in mind. 



of numbers of publications, 
ess pronoixnced. However, 



actual size of the 



/ 
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a. Productivity and Primary -Professional 



Affiliation 



If these same relationships are e^jamined controlling 
for whether AERA is the primary professional affiliation,^ we find 
.that on primary authorship of an edited book, chap'|:ers in<' books, 
and journal articles, the^ relationship between sex \and productivity 
holds up only when AERA^is not considered the maj 'or* affiliation. 
The relationship .between sex and technical rejport authorship", on 
the other hand, disappears for the rion-AERA peopl^ and holds up ' . 
for those who consider AERA their major affiliation. ,^ 

In additiori, t^wo newvrelationships emsrged.These are 
betwe©<i sex and authorship of workbooks for. AERA primary people and 
secondary authorship of other articles for non-AERA primary people. - 
In all but the last case, the directioft of the relationship favors . 
men as more productive. It, appears that the relationship betVeen • 
sex and productivity 'is contingent upon type of affiliation with 
AERA . Further ,-4or most* types of publications, this ife true of non-AERA 
primary people and not ABRA primaries. . < ' 

INSERT TABLES '22 § 23 HERE \ 
• ^ IVheri we loo^ at the zero-ordej: relationships 
between AERA primary affiliation and. productivity, we find' that, 
although there are few statistically significant results, nort-AERA 

primary people teiid- to be more active as primary - authors • This 

• • « . \ ■ 

trend reaches significance (p = .02) for authorship of joumaj 

<, articles and is generally true of other types of publications. 

^IVhen it comes to -secojida^y authorship, the data vary, with some. ■ 

cases having greater productivity by AERA ^e'bple and some shoi*.ing 



the reverse. This su^^gests that part of the difference between 
AERA and non-AERA primaries is due to the tendency toward low . 
productivity among AHRA people. . ^ 

b. Productivity and Education 

Controllings for educational level also depresses the 
relationship between sex and productivity. The only relationship 
remaining ^t hat even approaches statistical significance is -between 
sex and primary authorship of journal artiQles among Ed.D.'s; (and 
this is not strictly within the accepted limits of significance 

,06). However; within most categories of authorship, the 
direction of the relationship between se^ and productivity 
remains the same—men are slightly more productive than women. 
In some'cases, however, women with M.A,',sor M,S,*s are slightly ^ 
more likely to have at least one pliblication than are men of the same 
educational level. In some cases, the trend is also reversed when 

secondary, -rather than primary, authorship is involved. 

It appears, then, that differences in- educational 

level'also .are an important part of the explanation of sex . 

differences in productivity, but the tendency to maintain the ^ 

direction of differences noted above .when stratifying by highest 

degree indicates that this is not the entire explanatioT\. 

It is necessary at this point to investigate further the relationship 

between education and pro^ductivity. If educational level and 

pri|iary professional affilp.ation are simultaneously controlled, 

onlsy two statistically significant relationships remained. These are 



botl;i>mong Ph.D.^s only. * The first is^a significant relationship 
•between sex and "primary, authorship of journal articles among non- 
^AERA people (p/= .05), with 84% of the men* and 66.7% of the women 
having at aeast one. The second significant relationship is for ^ 
secondary authorship of journal articles and >this time it holds for AE% 
people* only. Sixty-one perceAt of the men and 31% of the women have 
second authored at least one (p=.05). jn other . words, differences 
in sex tend to^ disappear when ^both education and professional 
affiliation are controlled for all publications except J oilrnal 
articles. Considering the importance of journal articles in 
establishing professional reputation, this is an important difference. 
INSERT TABLES 24 & 25 HERE 
6. ' Multivariate Analysis of Participation* and Produc- 
tivity Variables : , 

To' avoid the problem of a reduced number o£ cases, 
while simultaneously examining a number of explanatory factors, 
a multivariate' analysis approacJi was selected. This consisted 
o£ a multiple correlation and regression strategy, limited to a 
linear additive models i fince again, the relationships among various 
background factors and dependent Variables denoting professional 
activity, including, participation and pro Juctivity> were ^Ifcamined. 

Previously we examined three types o£ indicators of 

* 

professional activity^ These were participation in AERA, other 
-professional participation, and publications of various sorts. 



For this analysis we devised indices of each of these qpncepts 
by cpnstructing simple sunraated s^cales* After dichotomizing 
the relevant variables into categories of none or at least 
one of the items being measured, each of the measures of 
participation and productivity^ were added to give a cumulative 

index» The final result was an index of participation in 

- <. ^ 

AERA, an index of other professional participation, and indi^^ces 

r 

of . authorship, including total, primary, and secondary author- 
ship* These^then were used as dependent variables' in the 
multivariate analysis simultaneously testing some of the 
relationships previously examined individually* (In addition, 
they are employed as exogenous variables in subsequent analyses.) 

Both participation in AERA and in other professidnaj 
activit^ies were used as dependent; variables in equations 

employing sex, age, educational- level, length of time in 
present organization and occupational prestige as explanatoiy 
factors* Although 'both equations ar-e statistically significant 
(AERA participation: *p = .01; other participation: p = •001),, 
neither can account for a .very large proportion of the variance • 

'2 \ ... 

For AERA participation, ■ R = .OS?* In the AERA participation 

equation, educational level and length of time in present work 

organization account' for the largest amount of the total explained 

2 

variance (the change in R^ is .03 and^ • 01, respectively) and only 
educational level is statistically significant (p - .05). Sex, • 
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occupatioiial prestige, and age each account for less than.1% 
of the explained variance in \h^dependent variarble. Direction 
of the*,relationsW.ps are all as expected--high education and 
o,Ccupational pristige, extended employment in i^esent organiza- 
tion,' and male gender are all indidative of higl) participation. 

INSERT TABLE 26 HERE 
More of the total variance iij other professional 

participation can be accounted for by "th^se same independent 

variables; however,, it is still less^than 10%. Educational. 

level remains the most important factor, explaining over '5-5% 
■ of the total varianc«»/and it is "the only statistical/ ' 
.^significant variable (p = .01). How^ever^ ' age- is now the sec6nd 

most powerful indicator, with 2.5% of the total varpnce, 
. when controlling for the other independent variables. These 

results are generally in accord with those of th^ contingency 

table analysis • 

, IK3ERT TABLE 27 HERE 
Background factors related to prodwct^ivity were 
examined next.. With a scale of overall productivity,' including-^ 
both primary and secondary, authorship, a total ^f 16% of the 
variance is accounted for usin^.the same independent variables 

discussed above. The significance level wa6 .001. Educational 

i 

level and sex are the most important factors, -explaining 13.3% . 
' and.2. 3% of the totalVplaiued variance, respectively. Both 
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are s^fatistJicaJly significant, the former at the ,001 level 
' ''and the' latter, at the ',01 level/ Direction is as expected, ■ 

\dth a high .edue'ational level and^male igender leading to nigh 

» - '\ ' •' , 

^ productivity tf; ^ \ 



: INSERT TABLE 28 hWe 
' ^ Publications are* generally considered a key factor 
in^ prof essional activity and a good itidicator of achievement, 
especially witfiin the research community. Therefore, additional 
^^analysis on this item was considered worth pursuing. Separate 
,3cales were constructed for prijpary and secondary authorship , 
. and "additional independent variables were introducted intSP^'^ITe 
equation. ' The total^ amount of variance 

' ' that now could be explained by primary^autjhorship was increased 
^ to almost^.21%^ . Educatiorl and sex still are the^most important 
'explanatory factors,* accounting for 9% and 3^11% of the total 
explained v^ariance respfettively. Currerin salary alsb contributes 



1 



ion an 



--close to 4%. Current salary coupled with education arje^he 
only statistically 'significant factors (p = .001 for both). Age 
contributes 2% and majrital status, number of children, and occupa- 
±ion prestjLge add virtually nothing. 

INSERT TABLE 29 HERE 

Using the scalfe of secondary authorship as a * 

■ ' >'^' • . 

''dependent- variable, there were no statistically significant 
rfe.siilts, and only 4% of the total variance could be explained. 
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The results of these analyses tend to confirm the ' 7 

findings of the. contingency tables. Sex plays no part in partici- 
pation 'and a small, but significant, role in productivity, 
7. Rewards: Salaries and Promotions ; 

a. Salary , * ^ / 

Salary is used here as one operational . ^ 

definition, of professional rewards. IVhen we look at entering ' 
salaries, we note a significant relationship between sex and ^ _ . f 
entering salary. In general,, women are more lik<^|^to receive 
Jower and men higher entering salaries. Forty-three^ perceiv&^ of 
the women compared to t'hirty-two percent of ^the men received ^ 
. under $12,000 for an eiitering salary in their present jobs. 

At the $20,000 and abo:\^e level,. men were more than twice as' 
^^ikely as women i2^%irsJ[p%) to command this range as an^ Entering 
salary in their cun^^nt^I^asition (p = .001)\ , ef 

INS^: TABLE 30 HERE 
^ lffien\weicbntrol for highest degree respondent 

has, the relationship. falBsf^ b^low th6 level of significance, 

but the trend' is general iy/t1)^\same. 

V-.^/. \', ' •\ * • - . . . 
"■Among re s^qftaents wi\th \ph.D. 's, men -.arp more thaii 



twice as likely as women to^tV^V ^2h>Voo or above as an entering. 

salary (19% men vs. 9% women) .i\4rf^g Ed^.^oV '^holders, men are 

more than four times as likely ^v«v^en (k'Vyys. 5%) to receive 

nore, while 11% more woo'^V^han^meo^with Ed.D.'s 

V-V- \ ' -"'^ 



$20r000 or more, v 
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entered below the $12,000 level. At the master's level, 14% 
of the men, compared to less than 2% of the women, entered at 
the $20,000 or above level"> and women still outflank the men 
in the "uii^er $12,000" level by 7.%. 

l^hen we look at current' 'salary, we see a 
similar pattern. Sex is strongly xel at ed„to cuirent salary, , - 
with 54%^ of the men and only 29% of the women earning $20,000 
or more; Womeh exceed men in both of ^the lower salary cate- 
gories^ ($12,000 - $20,000, and under $12"000). 

INSEif TABLE 31 HERE - 

The relatiojiship between sex and current 
salary, controlling for highest degree, remains -intact- at 
both the doctorate and masters levels. Among 'respondents 
who Tiojd the Ph.D., 53% of the males, but only 39% of the j 
females, earn $20,000 or above, while 56^ 6f the women ^- com- ' 
pared to 39% of the men, earned between $12;000"knd $20,000. 

INSERT TABLE 32 HERE 
^ Among Ed.D. holders, §6% of the men vs. 33% 

of the women currently earn $20,000 or more, and women again 
are more likely to be in the lower sal'ary ranks, Sixty-.two percent of 
the women Ed.D.'s vs. 32^ of the men Ed.D.'s earn between 
$12,000 ^nd $20,000; and more than twice, as many women as men 
earn' below $12,000 . .At the master's level, the pattern is ^ .'^'^ 
upheld, ^with men more than three times as likely as wmen to be 
earning $20, 000, or more. y 



INSERT TABLES 33 § 34 HERE 
When we introduce^ lengtH of ,tiine in present 
orgarii^sftiori into the relationship « between sex and salary, \fe 
find the strength of the relationship changes, but'the direc- 
-jtion remains consistent. Among individuals who have been, ii^ 
-^heir current employment setting two years or less, the relation-^; ^ 
ship between sex "and salary is no longer statistically / 
significants *But for those individuals who have been with tth'? 
organisation three to ten years, sex is significantly related 
to current salary. For the small group (N = 67)'.v/h6 have been 
in their present organizations more tl;ian ' ten years, salarijcs 
are noticeably higher for Soth men and women (83% of the men and 81% 
women at $20,000 and above). For tfiose long terra employees, 
the differences at the lower salary levels are less' than those 
observed among workers with shorter periods of employment.- 
When simultaneous controls were instituted 
for educational level and length of ti-fiie in present organization, 
we note that the relationship betyeen sex and current "salary tends 
t6 weaken, but the trend persists.. However, it is particularly 
noteworthy that for Ed.D» holders it remains strong throughout 
most time periods. 

^ In an effott to pursue st^H furthfer ,the sex 
^■and current, salary relationship, we controlled for major 
responsibility (i» e. , teaching, research, administration, etc»). 
Among those teaching at cdlleges and universij;ies, when present 
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academic^ rank was -controlled, the relationship between sex and 

current salary disappeared. 

Among researchers, the relationship between 

sex and salary is somewhat stronger than the, zero -o^der 

relationship. Forty-eight percent^ of the men vs. 16% of the 
wojnen are the highest salary grbup ($20,000 and above), 
.and 71% of the women vs. 38% of the men are in the 
mid-range ($12,000 - 

$20,000). At the lowest salary level, there were approximately 
equal proportions of men and women researchers* (But researchers 
tend to be concentrated in the under -40 year age group, while 
faculty are evenly divJ-ded by age.) 

. . . ^or. respondents in R S D management and > other 
primVrily^adiQim^t^ative jobs, the salary differences by sex 
did not X^acfi'^tKe'^ne^ level of significance, but the 

trend-wagVin the .Valne- general direction. Managers, « incidentally, 
tend to^^>e concentrated in the .dvef-40 age category. , 

•vl V^:C^>/ . If'.we-next control for^both prim'^^y^.•r|sponsi- 
bilit)^/ and educational level ^'simultaneously, there axe- more 
clianges. : Among Ph.D.'s who teach, -t^e relationship' ^between^ 
sex and current salary disappears. Among^Ed.D. ^s * however,^ 
the rel-ationship becomes stronger and is significant at the 

.02 leveX'y " ' '\ . 

, : INSERT ' TABLE 35 HERE o 



:"Among^ researchers with Ph.DJs, mgn are more 
likel); to e-arn high' salaries, and women more likely to earn 
medium salaries. Both' are equally likely to be on the low 
range of the salary continuum. There 'are too few'^re searchers 
with Ed.D.'s to be able to draw any conclusions. 

* INSERT TABLE 36 HERE 
- - Itfhen we look at administrators, however, 

we once again see that male ai^d female Ph.D.'s earn comparable 
.salaries, but that among Ed.D.'s there is a difference, with 
83% of the'- men earning a high salary compared to 50% of the 
women.' These -r^suLts indicate that it is neither educational 
level, nor major responsibility alone, which causess salary- 
differentials between the sexes. Sex differentials a,re 
especially pronounced among Ed.D.'s, although they appear 
elsewhere as well. i ^ * 

In general, at evibry educational level, men 

> usually earn more than women. IVhxjLe women tend to have 
fewer doctorates than, men, eyieh when they do have ttiem,- men^ 

' earn considerably more money, except as faculty members with 
equal rank. ThuSy^We might speculate that women's failure to 
pursue the doctorate as often as 'men may be due to their 

*^^^ognition that they do^ not have much to gain by doing so. 
And the Ed.D.^ degree particularly seems to "favor men over 

' .women in salary.^ 



For those individuals whose 'current salaries 
exceed their entering salaries, thep:e is no indication that 
this represents a change in responsibilities for either men 
or women. This inCrecfse in salary is probably more likely 
due to length of time on^the job. 

This differential in salary levels is vety 
interesting, partp-cularly when we note that the age distribution- 
for men and women is similar, aiid also that women are somewhat 
more likely than men to receive their doctorates befoj-e age 
35 (combined Ph.D. and Ed.D. - 57% women vs. 49% men). »\ 
•b. Promotions . . 

Promotions served as our second, index of rewai^s. 
The relationship between sex and most recent promotion indicates 
that women are almost' twice as likely ascmen^o have received 
no -promotion during their' entire 'employment period within their . 
present organization (22% vs. 12%, p = .009). ^ ^ 

INSERT TABLE 37 HERE 
V ' Controlling for length of^:time within present 
organization, we note there is nt) siginficant difference in " 
promotions between men and women who had been in their present 
work satting-less than one year. Howevet, among those who had 
been employed 1-2 years in their present organization, men 
were 14% more likely than women to have received no promotion. 
But among the small group of promotion winners, men were 
more likely to have received promotions one to two years ago (29% 
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men vs. 17% women), while women are more likely than men to have 
been promoted within the past y^ar (28% vs, 18%) , - (perhaps 
a reflec-tion of recent affirmative, action programs)^ , 

V/hen we examine the ranks of individuals 
who have been in the same organization three or more years, * 
women are more likely to have received no promotions what- 
soever. Among'^ promotion winner&>- wjihen seem to have done 

r 

somewhat better only within the gast year*, although the 
picture is not entirely consistent. T 

Controlling for educational level and 
major responsibility, we see "a relationship between sex and 
time of most recent promotion similar to the' one ^oted between' 
sex and current salary. Among Ph.D.'s, there is no significant 
difference, however, among Ed.D.'s, males are more likely-to 
have been promoted recently. Thds is significant (p = .05) -• 
•among Ed.D.'s who teach. Among- researchers* or "administrators, 
-the same gener^Hj^end otcurs, but fails* to reach the required 



level of significance,. 



INSERT TABLE 38 HERE ' 



c. Occupational Prestige^ 
j/ ^ Another indicator of rewards is occupational 

prestige. There are significant differences between sex and 
occupational prestige* usi:ag the-Laumann occupational code,* with 

**Xaumann, E. 0. Prestige and Associ'ation in an Url)an Community , 
"New York:* Bobb-Merrill Company, -1966. 



women more often falling in the^^'db^ategbries 'considered ; 
"semi-pr^^sional" and men in the "professional*' categories. 

INSERT TABLE 39 HERE.. 
Among academics, men are more often full professors and^ , 
department chairs, whereas women have a: slight edge on 
associate and assistant professorships. IThese differences 
are not statistically significant however. 

8. Multivariate Analysis of Reward Variables 
a. Salary ,3. 

Salary, as noted above, may be conceived 
as one operational definition of professional rewards. Employing 
multivariate techniques to examine the various factors that con- 
tribute to current and ent'ering salaries, the findings of the 
previous analysis are confirmed and- extended. 

With curi^ent salary as the dependent 
variable, and' sex, age^ marital status, number of children, 
educational level, length of time, in organization, time of 
most recent promoJtion,_ tenure, entering^,sala^' y, productivity, 

and AERA affiliation as independent variables, a total of 53.5% 

* V • ii 

of the variance. can be explained. This is significant at the 

.001 level. The major contributing fac^iors^-are age, entering 

salary, and' sex (phange in R^ is .177, .126, and .107, respec- " 

tively), each of which is^ significant at the .'OOi level. As 

might be expected," older age, male gender,, an^ a high e.ntering ^ 
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salary correlate with high ctirrent salary* High educational level 
and an extended time in present organization each contribute 
approximately 3% of the tot4l explained variance and are 
significant at .01 and .001 levels. Other fac-t03fs^ that are 
statistically significant are having tenure and not considering 
^ERA one's primary professional affiliation. These, however, 
do not contribute much to the total explained variance. It is 
interesting to note^ that productivity, defined in terms of 
primary authorship, contributes less than 1% to salary* This 
result calls into question the general assumption that 
publications are a major component in professional achievement 
and rewards, at least in this group. 

^ \ INSERT TABLE 40 HERE . 

Since entering salary is such a large 
component of QjH^rent salary, it was used as a dependent . 
variable * in a, separate analysis. ^ However, the most variance 
that can be accounted for is less than 6% -of the total . ^ 

^ f f > 

Number of children (negatively correlated) and productivity 
(positively related)- make^^qie only slgfiif leant (but small) 
contributions. 



iree other indicators of oprofe^sional 
rewards axe promotions, tenure, and occupational prestige. 
Only the analysis using tenure proyided .interesting results.^ ^ 
Looking only at people affijrtated with organizations \v:here 
tenure was available, ^over 46% of the variance can be accounted 
'for; and almost 44% of this is explained by length of time in 




the organization. Another is accounted for by age. All 

other factors are negligible, including productivity. 



INSERT TABLE 41 HERE 
Similarly, using time of most recent 
promotion as a dependent variable, length of time m present 
organization is also the most important factor. However, 
in this case, it accounts for only 3 1/2% of the total explained 
variance out of less than 8%, Another 2% is due to primary 
authorship^ followed by age with r.S^, Longevity, then, is 
olice again of importance, although productivity also plays 
some part. Of course, it should bje remembered that the 
multiple R^ is very small, and the portions of the total 
explained variance these variables explain are correspondingly 
minute, . ' ^ 

' INSERT TABLE 42 HERE 

The last indicator of professional 
rewards, occupational prestige, is not significant and 
allmost none of the variation in the dependent variable is 
elplained b>\the independent variables. Once again these 
results are congruent with those of the contingency table 
analysis , 

. ' 'I ■ 



9* Summary : 

^ In summation, among the very limited group 

in AERA who participate in governance and other association 
activities, the proportion df^women is increasing, i£ somewhat 
erratiqally. But activity in AERA generally is. limited ;to a 
very small group of women and men. 

Productivity differences between men and 
women are sliglk. In cases where they reach statistical 
significance, the\strength of the relationships is usually 
limited.. 

\lVhile "participation and productivity rates 
of men and women show o^ly slights differences, the reward system 
is clearly differentiated by sex. This is influenced most by 
level oft education and length of time in the xvork organization.* 
Admittedly, -there is a greater proportion of males with ^ 
doctoratps, and more women than men have masters degrees. But 
even when women do hold the same degree as their male colleagues, 
their salary differences tend to persist, particularly among 
^Ed.D. holders. 

Some very recent gains -by women— particularly 

HP C 1 

within the last year — are noted in -terms of promotions. And ' 
women who are long established in the field (i.e., in the same 
organization more than ten years) appear to do as well as men. 
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But women in the less advanced stage^f ' their professional 
lives are " disadvantaged compared, to & at" the same s"tages , • 
at least in terms of salaries. v . ' ' • 

In an oversimplified way, we can answer our original research 
question by Concluding that 

• 1) the most meaningful demographic difference between' women and 
male respondents educational level; 

2) participation and productivity differences are slight; but, 

3) reward differentials between the^ sexes are substantial. 
Clearly, more women must be encouraged to pursue -doctorates, 

particularly Ph.D. 's.- The Ed. D. .degree seems to provide little 
protection against sex discrimination. Rewards need to be made 
more commensurate with professional activity and productivity , 
levels. This is a serious situation whose remedy must be sjpught 
immediately and aggressively by educators and educational planners. 
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'TABLE 6 



SEX^ BY HIGHEST DEGREE ATTAINED 





Ph.D. 


% 


Ed.D. % 


MA-MS 


% ' 


BA-BS- 


% 


OTHER % 


TOTAL % 


MALE 


• 

110 


54.2 


53 


26.1- 




15.8 


1 


.5 


7 


3.4 


203 


45.8 


FEMALE 


110 


45.8 


47 


19.6^ 


73 

> 


30.4 


6 


2.6 


4 


1.7 


240 


54;2 


TOTAL 


220 




100 


22.6 


105 


23.7 


■ 7 


1.6 


11 


2.5 


443 


ioo.;o 



CHI square = 17.79296 with 4 degrees of freeiom . 
Significance = 001 
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TABLE 7 ■ 



SEX B1L»PART-TIME STUDENT STATUS 





PART-TIME , 




FULL-THffi 


. % 


TOTAL 






117 


58.8 


.82 


in .2 

I 


'199 


1^5.6 




16'^ ■ 


69.2^ 


.73 ° 


.30.8 


237 






281 ■ 


6k.k 


155 - 


• 35.6 


k36 


100.0 



CHI square = ^.6666? with 1 degree o,f freedom' 
Significance =.03 



i 

) 



ERIC 



bO 



I • 



TABLE 8 
SEX BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS • 



i 


FULL TIME 7o 


PART TIME 


7. 


UNEMP. 


7. 


TOTAL 


7. 


MALE . 


185 


91.6 


11 


• 5.4 


, 6 


3.0 


202 


46.0 


FEMLE^ 


196 


82.7 


28 


11.8 


13. • 


5.5 


237 


54.0 


.TOTAL . '. 


381 


86.8 


59 


8.9 ■ 


19 


'4.3 


439 


100.0 





















CHI square = 7 •56444 with 2 degrees of freedom 
Significance =.02 

\ 




V 



TABLE 9 
(See text, page 11 ) 



ERJC 



TAJBLE 10 



t 

SEX BY SERVICE ON AERA DIVISION COMMITTEES 



NONS 


/? 


AT LSAST o:;e 


cf 


TOTAL 


0 


MILS 192 - 


9k,6 


11 




203 


it5.8 


f:-:l\L3 237 


98.8 


3 


1.3 


2k0 






■96.8 


. .'" .li^- 






100 


CHI square = 1^.95711 vdth 1 -del 

r 


\ 

gree of freedom' 








STignificance = .02 






f 










> ■' • 


( 







■m 



J 



TABLE 11 



'SEX BY :>ffiM3ERSHIP ON AERA EkjORIAL BOARD 



I 





No:iis 




AT LK^ST ONE 




TOTAL 


/<> 


liALS 


189 


93.1 


1 




203 




FSIAL2 




97.5 




2.5 


2if0 


s^5i^."2 


TOT/i • 


i^23 


95.5 


20 






100 


; * 1 . L 

/ 







CHI square = 3*96if19 with 1 degree of freedom 
Significance = .O^f \^ 



TABLE 12 



SEX BY SERVICE AS AERA ARTICLE REVIEWER 





NONE 


f> 


AT LEAST -ONE 




TOTAL 




MILS 


189 


93.1 




6.9 


203 




fe:-l\le 




97.5 


6 


« 

2.5 , 


2i^0 ^ 


5if,2 


TOTAL 


^23 


95.5 


20 


iK5 




100 



CHI square = 3*96^19 with 1 degree of freedom 
Si^ificance = .04 



I- 



ERLC 



t 



4 ♦ 

TABLE 13 



Si£X 31 PROFESSIONAL SOCIETIES OTHEii THAil AiSIlA 



/ 




if 


AT l£kS? ONE 


' % 


i ( 

TOTAL 


% 




9 




1 9U . 


95.6 


* 

203 


'45:3 




27 


11.3 


213 


83.3 


2lia 


5U.2' 




36 

1 


8.1 


h07 ■ 


91.9 . 


l;i;3 

■ ■ 


100.0 



CHI s^i^are «= 5-96137 with 1 -degree of freedom 
Significance = 0.01 '16- 




TABLE > 



SEX BY ATTENDAITCE OF AERA 'aNNUAL MEETINGS, DURING THE^PAST 5 YEARS- 

. . ^D.D'S ONL^ . 





NONE 


r! 
/»■ 


AT LEAST o:;e 


io 


. TOTAL 






1-1 


20.8 




79.2 




'53.0 




20 • 




.27 


57. 




Hi ' ' 


TOTAL . 


<> 

-31* 


31.0 ■ 




/ 

69'. 0 


100 


100.0 



\ 



CHI square = i^.56l52 wit^l degree of freedom' 
Significance = .0? f 



.TABLE 15 



r 



SEX BY SERVICE AS.AERA ARTICLE REVIEWER: PH.D.'S .ONLY • ' 



1 

CHI square = 6*17892 with 1 degi-ee of freedom 

* ♦ 

Significance = .01 



t 


:io:.'S; ' 


• '1 

• to 




.AT I^SAST a\S . 
— — 




TOTAL 




HALS 


: 98 


89.1 




' ^ 12 


10.9 

• 


110 ■ 


1 — 

" 50.0''. 




108 


'98.2 - 








110^ 


56.0 




206 


'93.6 




r • 

■\ iif «■ 




. 220 '' 


100.0*^ 



ERIC. 






NC:i2 


/o 


AT LEAST ONE 


if 

/O 


T^O^AL 


/o 


VJiLE 


180 


33.7 


23 


..11.3 


203 


U5.3 




231 


96.3 ' 


9 


3.3 




5U.2- 


?OTAL 




92.3 


32 


• 7.2 ■ 


.. kh3 


100.0 



- Ghi sqiiare 3.331 30 with 1 degree of freedom ^\ 
Si>5iificance = 0.0039 




ERIC 



tablI 17 



IRJMJER OF CHAPTERS "IN ^OOKS PRIMARY AUTHOR 





!iON2 


/> 


AT LEAST- ONE 




TOTAL 






156 


76.8 


• hi 


23.2 


203 


i;5.3 


















203 


3U,.6 




15.U 


2iiO - 


5ii-2 


TOTAL 


. 359 


81 ,0 


r 

8it 


' 19.0 


Ui;3 


100.0 

4 



CHI square ^ 3.79U61 v/ith 1 degree of freedon * 



SigQificance = 0.0^1 [• 



TABLE 18 



m-msa of mojiographs prikjiry author 





KOi-IE 




AT LEAST ONE 


% 


TOTAL 


% 


liALE 


160 


73.3 


•U3 


21 .1 


203 


ll5.3 


fe:-ial3 


207 


. '86,3 


33 


13.8 


2U0 




TOTAL 


367 


82.8 


76 


17'.2 


' hh3 


100.0 



^ CHI square = 3»767Uii with 1 degree of freedom 
. Si't^nificance = 0.0523 



7 



7^ 



ERIC . * ' 



■7 
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TABLE "19 



< 



NUMBER OF JOUrLIAL ARTICLES PRIMARY AUTHOR 





NONE 




AT LEAST ONE 




TOTAL 




" ' — N 




3h.S 


133 


65.5 " 


203 


U5.3 


FS-IALE 


123' 


52.1 


115 




2liO ' 


51;'.2 


TOTAL . 


195 




2U3 


56.0 


10^3^ 


100.0 



Cfll square = 13-1 20U0 w-ith 1 degre^ of freedom 
Significance = 0.0003 



^ - 



I 



c -% 



ERIC 



V. . TABLE 20 



.2IUM3ER OF TSCffillCAL REPORT'S PRIMMY AUTHOR 





iio:fE , 


P 


AT^EAST ONE 


% 


TOTAL 


d 


>LiLE 


119 




. 31, 

< 


U1.U 


203 








67.9 


• 

77 


r 

..32.1 . 


2U0 




TOTAL 


232" 


63.7 

1 


' • 161 


36.'3'. 


■ Wi 


-ioo:o ; 



GHI squai*ev= 3.71^97 tri-th 1 degree of freedom 
Significance^ = 0.0^39' 



r 



o 



^ 



ERIC 



TABLE 21 




mmM OF JOUmL AKTIGLSS. secondary AUTHOrt 





mm- 


a 


AT LEAST ONE 


% 


TOTAL 




VALE 


125 


61.6 

* 


73 


38 .U 


203 




FEI-tALS ' 


173 


72.1 


67 


27.9 


2U0 


■5U'.2 


TOTAL •' 


293 


67.3 
{- 




32.7 




100.0 



OHI square = ^•0)t732 witb.l degree of freedom 
\ Significance = 0.02U7 < 

. • \ ^ i; 



1 * " %^ 

V 





TABLE 22 



SEX BY PRIMAfiY AUTHORSHIP OF WORKBOOKS: AERA PRIMARY PROFESSIONAL ASSOC. 





^ NONE 


. ••■^ 


AT LEAST ONE 




TOTAL 


% ' 


i-Li-LS 


57 


86. If 


9' 


-11.3 , 


66 


h6.2 




75 


97.^ 


2 


2.6 

M 


^ 77 


'53.8 


TOTAL 


132 


92.3 


n 

d 


1.1 


1^3 


* 

100.0 - 



GHI square = if.63^U with 1 degree of freedom 
Significance = .03 



TABLE 23 

» 



SEX BY SECONDARY AUTHORSHIP OF OTHER ARTICLES: NON-AERA PRIMARY PROFESSIONAL' " 

AFFILIATION ' ■ ^ " 





NOME 


% 


AT LEAST ONE 


/ c/ 


TOTAL 


% 


KALE 


130 


96.3 




3.7 


135 


k6,6 






'* 










FE-IALS 




89.7 


'16 ■ 


10.3 


155 




TOTAL' • 


269 


■ 52.8 


21 

• 


7.2 


290 


100 



CHI square = '3 •77228 with 1 degree of freedom 
Significance = .05 ^ 0 




TABLE 2if' 

• * « * • 

! 

« 

SkX BY PRIMARY AUTHORSHIP OF JOUMAL ARTICLES: PH.D. 'S, NON-AERA 
PRIMARY PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATION 

\ 1 





'J02IE • 


10 


AT LEiST ONE 




TOTAL 


% 


MALE " 


12 


16.0 


' 63 


8if.(3 


75 


■ 51.0 


'f£-IALS 


2k 


33.3 


kQ ■ 


,66.7 


72 


ks.o 


TOTAL 


36 


2k. 3 


111 


75.5 : 


'^kl 


100 



CHI square = 5.06776 with 1 degree of' freedom' 

Significance = .02 ' \ 

\ 

• I 




ERIC 



6 / 



V 

TABLE 25 



. • . . . L 

SEX BY SECONDAKY AUTHORSHIP OF JOURNAL ARTICLES: PH.D.'S, JlfelA PRIMARY 

PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATION 





NONS 


% 


AT LEAST ONE 


• % 


TOTAL 


\ 

r 


RALE 


13 


.39.*^ 


20 ^ ^ 


60.6 




'50.8 


FSIALE 


22 


68.8 


10 


31.3 


32 


49.2 


TOTAL 


35' 


53.8 


30 . 


' 46.2 


■ 65 


1.00 



CHI square = ^.51^26 with 1 degree of freedom 
Significance = .03 ' 



- V 

I 



TABLE 26 



raiGRESSION OF PARTICIPATION IN AERA ON SELECTED INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 

,2 



Independent Variable 



2 

R Change 



Education 


.03025 


.03025 


Length of Time in 
Present Organiz, ' . 


.OI1205 


.01180 


Sex 


.0503U 


.00829 


Occupation 


.0555'^ 


.00521 


Age 


.05727 ■ • 


.OOT72 



5. -620 



.05 



R = .05727 
F = 3.7^180 
P = ..01 



79 



TABLE 2? 



REGRESSION OF OTHER PROFESSIONAL PARTIGIPATIOt^^ ON SELECTED INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 



Independent Vsiriable 



R 



R Change 



Education ^ 
Age 

Length of Time in 
Present OrganiSi. 

Occupation 

R^ = .09k30 
F = SAoohj 

p = .001 



.05701 • 
.0820U 

.08792 

If 

.09273 
.09^39 



.0570V 
.02503 

.00588 
.00U80 
.00167 



10.52lf 



.01 



.er|c 



■ 0. 



TABLE -28 



REGRESSION OF TOTAL AUTHORSHIP ON SELECTED INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 



Independent Variable 


r2 


2" • ' 
R Change 


F 


P , 


Education 


.13365 


.13365 


38.299 


.001 


Sex 


.15717 , 


.02351 


7.68i^ 


.01 


Length of Time in • 
Present Organiz. 


.I61OI' 


. .0038i^ 






Age^ 


.l6li^1 


.OOOi^Q- 







R = .l6li^l 
F = ii^. 86852 
p = .001 



ERIC 



TABLE 29 



V 



REGRESSION OF PRIMARTTIVUTHORSHIP ON SELECTED INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 



Independent Variable 



R" 



s 



Sex 


c 


.051^76 


/ 


f 


Age 


.07671 


.02195 ■ 






Marital Status 


.07792 


.00122 






Ndraber of Children • 


.08601 


.OQ209 ^ 






Education 


.17076 

f 


■ , .09075, , 


23.083 


.001 


Current Salary 


.20Bo|), 


.0372!^ ■ 


i V 

• 11^.108 


,001 



Bf =• .208 
F = 11.-29306: 
p = .001 . 



i- 
1r 



ERIC 



* 4 



V 



; TABLE 30 
■*SEX BY ENTERING SALARY 





$20;000,A>ID ABpVE. .' 


^ — . 

*■ . * ( 
2-20^000 


U^IDER 512,000 ■ 






:iu:-L3sa- 










PSRCSIT 


irjMBKR 




KALE, 




» 


86 ' ■. 


• > 




4 

32.0 


19^^ 


1^7.0 


FELAXS; 


-23 




102' 

** 






h2.9 \- 


'21-9 


53.0 


TOTAL-^ 


; ^9 


■ 1 16.7- 

r) 


188 




•156 




1^3 ■ 


100.0 

4 



GHI square = H,^ 13033 with .2* degrees >f.fre;edom * ^ 
VSigitificance = ;0009 • ' \ ' ^ 



r 



ERIC . 



r 



r 



^ ,TABLE 31 
SEX 31 -CURKSIT SALARI 





320,000 AIID 'A30V2 


:?1 2-20,000 




$12,000 


TOTAL_' 






PERCEJT 




BSRCZIIT 


UUI-L3ER 


PEaCSIT 


I>IU1-I3ER 






106 


« 

r 


72 . 


36.7 




9.2 


196 


U6.9 


FE-IALE 


65 


29.3 


121 






16.2 


' 222 ■ 




TOTAL 


171 


i 

iiO.9 


193 ■ 


U6.2* 


9 


'12.9 


•iil8 


t 

100.0- 

I 

— T * 

• ' f 



CHI squ^e ^ 26.75712 ;-7ifch 2 degrees bf .freedom ' 



Significaflce = 0.0000 



} 



ERIC 




• ' * .* 

TABLE 32 * \ ' 

' * '. 

CJRRSIT SAURY CO:iTROLLIIK} FOHT HIGHEST DEGREE: PH.D.'S 



TOTAL 



320,000' AID Aa07E 



NinOSl PiSCETiT 



'56 

> 

* 



.53.3 



$12-20,000 



ill 
59 

100 



PxiZlCffiJT 



'39.0 
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SEX 31 diiRi!iI^T SALARY CONTROLLBIG FOR HIGSJST DEGRS2; ED.IJ.'S 
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SEX BY CURRENT SALARY: ED.D.'S" 
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SEX BY'CUBEENT SALARY: PH.D.'S IN RESEARCH 
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TABLE 33 



SEX BY TIME OF MOST RECENT PROMOTION 

m, FOR 



ED.D. 'S mo TEACH 
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J mTRODUCTION " ' > ' 

A resolution in favor of establishing a Conimittee on the Role and 
* Status of Women for the American Educational Research Association -was 
approved by the Council in 1973. The committee' was formed in early 1974 and 
planJ^iing began for an analysis of the status of ^men and men within AERA 
and their respective roles; The data which follow kre one part of that study. 
These data ar^ based on responses to mail questionnaires which. focused on the 
multiple roles of women in the educational research community, i. e. , stu- 
dents in doctoral programs in education, women as faculV members in 
institutions which train educational researchers, and womenyas employees in 
research organizations 7- local school districts, state education departments, 
and .R & D organizations. 

The sections of the report/whicb follow are presented in the pVder of 
these roles. Section I presents the data obtained from the Student j^uestionnai res. 
Section II contains the results of the Faculty Questionnaii^, Results of the 
Employee Questionnaire are presented in three sections: Section III, Local 
School Districts; Section IV,-rState Education Departmen^; and Section V, R & D 
Organizations. • r'/ 

• • ' ■■ • X 

The faculty aftd qmploy^e questionnaires were design^d^ obtain an 

, estimate of, the position^ and^status of women as educational researchers in the 

major institutions employing fedticational researchers. The status of women in 

universities Is. especially important not only in term.s of their own employment 
The'first t^o authors shared eqiially In the development and conduct of the present 
study, the thifd'author was rqstionsible for the analysis of the data. AoDreciation 
is due Ms. Pateicia Stivers ah,d the staff of the Central Office of AERA who printed 
^d mailed the qliestionnkiresiV/^ special thaftks is due Ms. Carm,efi Ramos, of the 
Fordl Foundation, for her assistance in aU* phases of the preparation of question- . 
naires and the* manuscripts for ^he report. * 1 
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status but als/) in term^ of thei^ potential influence as role models for both 

female and male students who will become professionals in the* field. Posi- s 

tion and status were defined in terms of job classification, salary level, 

and iob-related responsibilities. As with earlier studies of the status of 

women in professional fields, the present study hypothesized that job disper- 

sion would differ markedly for mei>and women within these employment' 

settings. It was expected that women would be found in lower administrative 

or hierarchical ranlv^jand would receive lower median salaries. Related - 

questions examined the recruitment sources found to be. useful by employers, 

and benefits provided to women and men. 

A number of professional Associations have undertaken similar sur- 

veys (e. g. , American Psychological Association, 1972j American Sociological 

Association, 1973; American Economic Association, 1974^ and analyzed the 

< 

means of combating sex discrimination within a profession (American kcono- 
mic Association, 1973). Simila'rly, the status of women within the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has been examined by the Women^s Action 



Program (U. S. DIIEW, 1^972) and th^ American Association. of University Wpmen 

has prepared a Joint Statement On Women in Higher Education (AAUW, 1974) 

puling forth principles to guide tl^e education and employment of women in'insti- 

V 

tutions of higher education. \ 

- \ 

Women as graduate student^ have been the subject of several recent^, 
» * \ * 

studies. Solomon (1973, 1974) reports that since 1950 women have .received^ 

* \ 

slightly increasing proportion of the doctorates awarded in the U. S. (9. 5% in 
1950 to 14. 4^^ \n 1971). The 1973 Profil^of Doctoral Scientists and Engineers 
in the United States (National Academy of Sciences,* 1974) shows that" women 
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received nine perceiit of the doctorates in science and engineering* Percenl- 
kges of women doctorates are highef* within the fields of psychology (20* 5%), 
the spcial sciences {10, 9%), and the nonsclences {11*6%). Centra (1974) 
cited data Showing that 20% of tlsig^octorate degrees in education atvarded in 
1968-69 went;to women (13.1% of thfe total degrees across all fields were 
conferred oh Women); He also presented more recfent data which showed that 
. women recjeived 16% of all eamed.doctorales in 'l972 and 18% in 1975. . - 

Studies have also considered the question o-f bias in admission* to v 
graduate school and in practices during graduate study. Solomon (1973) 
cited data from^Stanford anjj UCLA which did not indicate bias in Admission 
in education when the admission rate (admissions/applicants) is used as the 
standard. Ih a later study, Solomon (1974) reported data analyzed by school's 
classified on quality. In 'tiie top .ranked schools a larger percentage of ^ 
applications from nien were accepted. This survey was based on responses 

!, 
1- 

from deans in doctorate-granting institutions, and had a response rate of about 
66% (total sample of 240 schools). 

Data on fellowships, scholarships, and teaching as^istantships have 
also been examined by sex. Solomon (19^ md 1974)' indicated that yomen did 
at least as well as men when the proportion of fellowships and scholarships 

r 

awarded are compared to the number of applicants. Centra (1974) surveyed 
3658 wq^en and men who received the Ph. D. or Ed. D. in 1950, 1960, and 
1968 (about 81% response xate). Over all fields, the women were slightly more 

; ^ y ' ' - 

)likely than men to have receive^ a schol^ship/fellowship (6f% vs. 56%). Men 
were somewhat mbre likely to haye teaching assistantships (56% vs. 48%). In 
the fieW of education, there .were no s^ificant differences between women' ahcj 
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men in teaching assislantsliips (41% wopien and 41% -men)," research assistant- 
ships (21% women and 26% men) or fellowships/scholarships (46% women and 

41% men). - * k 

§ 

Attitudes about graduate study were examined in two studies. 

4 

\ 

ft, « 

Centrals study of women "an(3 men v?ho .had completed the doctorate found* 
equal percentages of women arid men who said therCvWas a faculty member who 
took a special interest in their'pro'gress as graduate studeijts (about 80%) and 
whp said there was a faculty member who took a special, interest in -their 
professional career after thpy had.earned the doctorate ('about 42-44%). Res- 
pendents were given eight^dms^dealing with problems in graduate studies, * 
and two of those items dealt with sex discrimination. Of the 1968 graduates, 



%.of the women (5% of men) said sex, discrimination in admis^on to graduate 
sphool was **a very serious probjem. " And 23^' of the women (10% of the^inen) 
^said that sex discrimination which discourages women from completrng grad- 
uafe work was a '^Very serious problem. " . * *^ ' ^ • ^ * 

Hdlmstrom and Holmstrom (1974) used data from the A.GlVCamegie 
Commission survey of 196^ to report sek differences on variables related 
to attitudes in graduate school. They concluded that, '^generally, faculty 
attitudes toward students^ and faculty availability to ^dents seem^to be impor- 

tant deteripinants* of student satisfaction and performance.*.." (p. 16-17)* 

i ' * _ • 

The most extensive stuc^ of doctorates is that cited above by Centra. 
'His study encompasses reports by wqm^ and men dofetorates on graduate 
studies, first employ^ment, current employment, publications, marriage and 

* 4 

family life, and attitudes toward women^s Hghts.- Little difference between 
'women and men was found in the location. of first employment. Data on the 
>966 graduates showed 63%'of each group^first employed in four year colleges 



and uniyersitjie3". About eight percent were employedin elementary and second- 
ary schools a^d 16% in private and' non-profit companies or self-employed. 



Federal, stMe, and local goveramients, employed another five percent, seven 

percent held postdoctoral fellowships, an^'two percent were first ertiployed in 

two year colleges. • . • 

The analysis of rank or position for women and men »currently employed 

fall time in colleges or universities showed that niore men than'women were 

presidents, deans, department heads, or professors, about the same percentage 

of men and women were associate professors, and more women were concen- 

tra^ted in the lower ranks of assistant professor, instructor or lecturer, or 

. research appointment without faculty status. As Centra points out, 

"Although these differentials are nowhere near as great as for * 
all teachings faculty regardless of degree eawi^d, there are 
still more men at the senior rank and in administrative 
positions (p. 57).^ 

•Centra suggested that men erpployed in colleges and universities have been pro- 

* " 0 

moted 'more rapidly than* women (p. 59). 

The National Acaderiiy of Science 1973 Profile of Doctoral Scientists ' 
and Engineers shows sex differences favoring men in* salary. .The median 
salary for men in 1973^ was *$21, 170 and for women $17,620. The median salaries 
^tov selected -fields were: <ps^oho logy — men $20,580, women $18,120; spcial 
sciences-T-men $20,610, women $17,460; and non-science — men $23,220, women 
$18,700. Median salaries were compared forage groups. The median salaries 
of men and women under forty years of age increased at an approximately similar 



rate over time. Between 40 and 50 years of age the rate of increase for males 
continues to rise while the rate of increase for women in this bracket |waned 
>^ dramatically ' (r. 24). ' \ 
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Centra's data showed similar differences in the annual income of . 

women and men. The median income (salary, honoraria, and royalties) for 

women employed full time was $17,200, for men the median was $21,600. 

/ 

In education, the median for men was $21,700 and for women $18,100. When 
' income was compared for men and wohien with the same Qjirmber of years of 

work experience, the differences remained, and the size of the difference in. 
* income increased with tjie numbe-r of yearsyof experience. With 5-6 years of 
work experience, the difference in median annual income was $2,500; with 
13-J4;years, the difference was $3,600, and with 22-23 years of work experi- 
ence, the difference was $4(600. This pattern over all types of employment 
settings was repeated in the academic setting and within academic rank. 
**.;.men who were instructors, assistant professors, asspciate professors, 
professors or department heads tended to hUve higher incomes than women 
at the same rank'' (p. 83). For example, women at the full proftisspr level 
in universities had a median annual income of $20,600 while men had a median 
annual income of $24, 200. The smallest^ difference between men's ^nd women's 
Incomes appeared for those employed by the fedc^ral government., 

Malkiel and Mall^iel (1973) examined salary differentials among. 272 
professional employees of a single corporation. This "micro-economic'' case 
study was useful in studying discrimin^&)n because large numbers of men 

» 

and women were hired to do the same range of.jobs, and. hence sex dfscrimina- 

tion could be examined with occupation held constant. "Secondly, the study was 
* - • * ♦ 

confined to highly educalted professional employees, and therefore the sample 
was relatively homogeneous with respect to career interests and attachment to / 
^ the lal^or force. The employer opened personnel records to examination so that 
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previous experiences and personal characteristics influencing salary differen- 
tials could be examined. Of the 272 enlployees in the study, 159 wer6 male and 
113 female. The rate of retum'to schooling was estimated at 8. 1% for men and 
6.6% for women. The researchers expanded the wage model to include estimates 
of individual productivity, the Ph. D. , marital status, area of study (psychology, 
economics, etc. ), and absence rate. These a^ded variables improved the pre- 
dictipn of salary and accounted for about 75% of the variance in men's salary 
levels and over 80% (rf the variance in women's. 

Discrimination was examined in two ways: (1) Do men and women in 
equal job levels, with the same characteristics, get equal pay?' This question 
was answered positively. (2) Do men and women with eqlial characteristics 
get equal pay? This was answered negatively . Malktel and Malkiel found that, 

; . .women with the 'same training, experience, etc. , as men 
tend to be assigned to lower job levels. ... We suggest'that 
' it is difficult for a discriminating organization to give male 
and female employees the same titles and pay them different 
amounts. It is far easier to assign cWomen to lowdT job 
' levels and then set up a pay structure by level that is the same 
for both sexes. Thus, our analysis of salary differentials 
including job levels should not be interpreted as indicating 
an absence of discrimination. The assignpients to job levels 
can most plausibly be interpreted as the mechanisms by 
which the discrimination takes place. (Malkiel and Slalkiel, 

' 1973, p. 704) 
» ' ^ "t 

Obviously a number of factors account foi* the discrimination found 
in the above surveys (differing experiences, productivity, and level, of job 
* assignments). Nevertheless-, the resounding conclusion which can be drawn 

* ♦ 

from these studies is that discrimination against women is evident in a variety 
of academic settings. Several recfent studies si/pport this" conclusion, and ^ „ 
' substantiate the estimates ol^ned in the AERA survey which are reported 
herein. As is usu^l with mail surveys,^ the data which follow are based on . 



incomplete returns, but they do provide information which confirms thatv 
found in most professional fields. 

The appendices of the report provide a listing of respondents and non 
respondents for each type of institution surveyed, a listing of job titles which 
occurred in?each of Ihfe job status categories developed for thisi study (see 
Section in^for a full explanation), and copies of thfc questionnaires which resp 
pendents completed. Despite the limilattons inherent in the study, the 
consistency of these results with other ffndings provide us with^a firm basis 

9 

for the recommendations which the committee lias developed for consideration 
byAERA. - ^ ' 




^ I 

1 Questionnaires were mailed in November 1974, with a followup mailing in 
December 1^974, 
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SECTION I. • STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRES 
The survey list of college;s and universities withvdoctoral programs 
in education was obtained from the^ publication. Earned Degr^ees Conferred • , - 
1970-71 Higher Education (A^ashington, D. : National Center for Educational 
Statistics). All institutions listed >as granting doctorates'in education were 
mailed a questionnaire (144 in3ttt^ti^ns). Eight of the 144 responded wjth an 
Indication that the questionnaire was not applicable to their institutipn. Sixty- 
^ nine of the^||paining 1(36* institutions responded with cpmplqted or partially 

/ V " 

completed questionnaires (51% response rateK The data which follow are based ♦ 

on less than 69 institution^ in many cai^es. This occurred because respondents 

-» • • ' ' 

*did not have data available by sex and by full vs. part, time ^afus', tt) answer 

• 4 * ^ 

» ■* f i • ^ 

several major question^ ~ nurmber of applicants, acceptances^and enrollments, 
and placements of new ddctdrates in various types of employing institutions, . 



i 



^ In th6 majority of cases re.spondents completing the questionnaire were 
chief administrators at each institutipn (59 of the 69; 8(3%, we're deans; associate 

deans, and. department chairpersons).^ The organizational unit used as a basis 

' • ' ^> ' ^ ' ' • 

for responses was either the school or department of education! 

*^ . - * 

Number of Students in, Graduate Study ' , . • " . \ 

, Question 4 in the student questionnaire (See Appendix C) asked for the . 

. ' number of men and women students in full time and part time graduate study. 
' ^ ' t ^ \ ' ' - • , ' • ' ' 

Some institution?. responded with total enr9llments in both MA and doctoral pro- 
/ ■ " ^ » ' * 

gmktis. The table which follows is based on 39 institutions reporting data for full 
time doctoral students only. The table entries are read as follows: two institu-' 
nions had sti^dent enrollments which wete 90-99% female, four institutions ' 



had enrollment which was 80-89% male^ - 

> * 

r ' 

. ' . ' Table l' 



" Distribution of 'Rercent :Qf Men and Women Enrolled i\i 
Full Time; Doctoral Study ~ Js9 Institutions 



Percent , , ' • 


Number of Institutions ♦ 




Snrolle4 


Men 


Women 




• • • 

90-99%, . , 




•2 




80-89 ^ 


4 ' 


, i. ■ 




70-79 ' v , . ' 


6 . • 






6&-69 , ' " 


6 


' 3 . . 




50-59 ' 


15 


." 7 




^0-49 •■' ' . 


4 ' • 


13 , 




30-39 


2 


4 




20-29 




' 9 




10-19 '« 




1 




^0-9 








Total number of Institutions 


• 39 


, ^39 ' 




' Total Number of Students 


3388 (57%) 


2552 (43%) 


5940 (100%) 



Mean Number Enrolled ' 86. 9* 

s 

Median Number Enrolled •< 61 

Range ^ . 2-314 



65.'4v 
40 

1-243 



152.3 (total M&F) 

89 ■ * ■ 
4-537 



As caii be seen from the data on^the mean and median, the distribution of the. size 
af enrollments is skewed and infldenced by a smaller number of institutions 
with large enrollments. JTie distribution of institutions by" enrollment size is 



gi\:en in Table 2* 



109 



Table 2 



Distribution Institutions by Size of Enrollment; 
Men, Women, and Combined (Men and Women) 



Number 
Enrolled 



351 and above 
301-350 .■ 
251-300 
201-250 
151-200 
>Q.1-150 
' 51-U50 
^1- 50^-.. 






Number of Institutions 




Men 


Women 


N 


% 


N % 


1 


• -3 




1 


3 . 




2 


5 


3 8 


4 


■•-.10 


2 . 5 


5 




5 13 


8 


20 


5 13 


18 


■ 46 


\. 24' 61 



Combined Enroll merit 
(Men and Women) 
N ' % 



3 
3 
"3 
3 
11 
10 



15 

8 
8 
8 

28" 
25 



Total Number of 
Institutions 



39 




39 100% 



■ l^e distribution of number and per cent enroll edby sex in'Tables f^- 
and 2 indicate that women tend to be under rep resented in more inslftutlatiSL": 
than do. meh. The total number of students enrolled sh6\^s. a.stnailer absolutp 
'Hilferenee between mal^s and females tnale enfx^ll^fe'ift an4'4S%'feroale;' .' 




to men, 14. 4% were ^warded.to women (Solonibpi-J^^^).*' Edac^t^otfiaf^ ^f^'f^sjd 

' '^<.', ' .-*. r-^:'- • ■' .••7 
• ' ■ ■ ' 'i: . •.■"'.:-:; --.r.-^;-.'. 
awarded a slightly^higher percentage of doctorates to women — 20. 4%" rn^l^B': ' 

■ . ' ' .li",-;;v'-'';'!V 
1971 (Solomoh,-1973). In view .Of these doctoral data, and our own pre^ejot^d-- >;..;', 

' ■■ ' ■•/•'I* .■i^.'•■ 
■?"'*.• 

later, the over all ratio of enrollments are likely, to be inflated (perhaps. ij^'.hj.Vi'i 

• * . \ ^* V I 'A 

fimction of selective response'of institutions), although it is not possible fco/i^l^y ^ 
by how much. Some increase in the percentage of women doctoral 



studenfsV*.; * 



has probably occurred over the last several years* For example, one instiW-^;,^ } 



' 'tion ^pecMically conxment^d ori ^ex bias in rocruilfng.by upting that sex is 



\ 'naionger. a crtt-ecla, in repruitment^ and tha^t *^*N..JJ, \ This- is a change from 
. ; ' '.-t^ii years 'agp ^\d^ba' recrfli^merrt efforts focused. on males/ ^ 
* [ A sUhinvaty of the^data in Table 1 pn'enrollment'.of men and women 
students mdicat'iSV that 3l' of the <}9 institutions report a higher ratip of .tnen 

■■'■\ ■ ■ V ■ . ' . . 

enrolled in/rfoctoral programs^, sixtiren of these institutions report .a male 

\ ^ • ^. / • ■ • - ■.. : ; 

.^■*;enrDllment-Qf 6<5.% to .89%, y ^ y ' • ' • : / «' " r,:- ' 

^ . • , / • , , ' ^ , :*.'..■ , • .. ^" * ^ ' . ■ ' 

. \ 'Admis^\onr''MeQvvn Support . r^\\, : 

••; . • ^- Three question^ dealt with age, marital slWus,and^xjis part of the 
V . admission and rGorulfment pjr.qcesses.' Almost'JaU^pstituiion? said that there 
/'Avas no ageliinit for 'adipission to graduaWstqdy. ' ,Two institutions' indicated 
' age Jimte'Of 45 and *55,. which apply to both Ttien and women. All institutions 
stat:ed^that.jnarital status was hot a criterion in admissfoti. However, the 
responses to question 7 indicated somewhat differing^ attitudes or expectations/' 
Vr6garding completion of **a doctoral program within the average jfour year . 

\ . : K Qu^tiph-7 asked respondents to rate which of the listed groytp? of ' 

.X" - , ' /*: * . • • * ' ' •* . 

» students ''do you fq^l are mdst.^k'p^y to' complete a doctoral pfogram within the 



average four year;period? :(R^nk order the groups from l7rn66t' likely to 6- 



least likely. )''^ T?he groups were:;siTigle maleis, married 'males, married males 

V ■ ^ y: ■ ■ , . , 

/ with childre^T, single female^f^ married females, .an^iharried females with 
. ^ * ' I* • 

children. The responses hav*e been grouped' into two categories — ranks 1-3, 
* , most likely .and ranks 4-6, le^^st likely, and are reported for the categories of 
students }h Table 3 . , 



:?type of Student Most and Lpast Likely to Succeed 
in^Completing a Doctoral Program in'^our Years 



Type of Student 



Most Likely 

M* or 



Least Likely 



* 

Married Males 


39 


■ 87 


6 


13 




Siti^fe;J?€males 


34 ' 


76 


11 


24 




'^Sftigje '^Males 


33 


73 


12 


27 




M^rri'ed Males with children 


15 


33 




67 




Married Females 


14 


.31 ■ 


31 


69 




^^arried Females with- children 


7 

t 


'l6 


. 38 

» 


84 


i 



N^*v Number of times ranked 4-6 

Rankings by 45 respondents; 6 respondents indicated no difference in expectations 
among the six categories, two that no data were available, hnd the remainder did 
not rate or indicated they had no basis for ranking. 



As shown in Table a, the rankings oj most likely to complete the program were 
given in thQ;,jJ;rder: married males, single females, single males, married 
males with children, married fepiales; and married females with children (tank- 
ing from a high of 87% rating married males most likely to complete, to a low 
of 1^ for married females with children). For this group of ratings, married 
females>\With or without children, are considered least likely 'to complete the 
doctoral program in four years* • 

Question 8 ksked if departments attempt to recruit different percentages 
of male and fem^e students'^ SixtJ^-^seven of the 69' respondents indicated tjiat^ 
"no attenti^^s p^d to sex in recruitment activites.^* As noted earlier, one 



ijtrfititution said this was a, change from. the policy of ten'y^ars ago when recruit- 
ment efforts? focused on men. Two institutions responded that they did not 
recrait for their doctoral jprograms, since they always have more applicants 



than they can admit. 

Two^questions dealt with financial aid for students — wither aicl was 

V 

restricted to fiill time students and whether marital status and/or parenthood 
disqualified students for financial aid. Over half of the respondents (40 
insiltutlons, 58%) said financial ^id was restricted to full time students. At 
most institutions (59, or 86%), marital status and/or parenthood did not 
disqualify students for financial aid. Question 11 asked about the median 
stipends (teacher/research assistant or fellowship/(scholarship)awarde,d to 
men and women. Fifty-three (77%) of the institutions said there were no 
differences in amount of stipend in either categoiy for men and women. Four 
institutions reported median stipends higher for men tha^n women, and one 
institution indicated that men received less than womeri,! ^ ^* 

Question 10 asked about child car« facilities ava^ilable to students and 
faculty. A minority of the institutions ratcKl child care facilities available to 

faculty (7 institutions, or 10%)) and to students (8 iristitu|ions, 12%) as "fully 

',1 

adequate." Most of the iris'titutions indicated that no facuities were available 
^ ' n ' • 

for faculty (37 institutions, 54%) or for^tudents (31, 45%|. .The remainder 



indicated that "partial*^ facilities were available for childijen of faculty and 
students. , \ . ' " j ./j ' 

Doctoral Applications and Doctarates Awarded - , - . 

Institutions were asked to give the numbe^r of applications, acceptance 

and enrollments .in their doctoral programs during the last academic year;.! 

* ' . ** 

These data were analyzed for differences between numbe'r of applicants and 
number of acceptances for men and women as shown in Table 4. The differ- 
ences in percent accepted and percent applied were obtained for men and wor 



(Ue*, percent^ccepted minus percent apfilied.were computed for men and 



women)'* The distribution of positive differences in percents indicates a ' 



larger number of one sex than the other irj tetl^d of acceptances, compared to 
their liUmber in the applicant group. * ^ ^ 



- Table 4 

Number of Institutions with Differences (Between P^cent 
^ Accepted and Percent Applied) for Men and Wome\i 
. — 34 Institutions \ 



Percent Difference 
(Accepted Minus Applied) 



Number of Institutions Where NuiHber Accepted 
is Greater Than Number Applied 
Men Women 



10% (and above) . 

9 

8 

7 
• 6 

i 
3 
2 
1 
0 



3 
3 



2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 
5 
2 



The distribution of differences in Table 4 shows thr6e' institutions (9%) with 
no (Jifferences between men/women percents of accepted and applied. 
There are nine institutions (26%) with higher percents of men accepted than, 
applied, and 22 institutions (65%) with wonfien accepted in higher percents than 
they applied. There are various reasons the differences may have occurred 
(quality of applicants, ^different criteria). Nevertheless, a continuation of • 
these small percentage increment's would gradually incr^^e the ratio of women 
to men receiving doctorates in education* 



±1.1 



r 
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i 1 - ^ 

The number of doctorates awarded to education students in ll^e 1972-73 

and 1973-74 academic years were reported by 60 institutions. The mean 

number of doctorate^ per institution awarded to men in 1972-73 was 38, 1 and 

> ♦ I 

. I 

to wonien 14, ?• The averages in 1973-74 w^re 36. 8 for men and 16, 9 for Women. 
Table 5 presents summary data on the doclotjal degrees awarded to men and 



women. 



Table 5 |^ , 



Number and Percent of Men and VYomcn Awarded 
Dpctoral Degrees for 60 Institutions 



Women Total 

N % N % 



\ Men. 

N % 



1972-73 



1973-74 



2285 72% 
2208" 69% .. 1011 31% 



884 -28% 3169 100% 



3219 100% 



!. 



The institutions wpre compared for differences in percent of doctorates awarded 
men and women in the two years. For 35 of the institutions there were in- , 
creases in the percent of women doctorates from 1972-73 to 1973-74 (ranging 
from 1 percent increases to one instance of a 37% increase). Twenty institutions 
showed a decrease in percent of women doctorates between the two years (ranging 



from a 1 perc6nt decrease to a 50% decre^ase), FiX^e institutions showect^o 
difference between the two years, ' < ' »^ 

The data for the institutions responding to this survey show' a higher 
percent of women receiving doctorates than are reported in earlier data cited 

by Solomon (1973). IBs data showed that womfen received 20, 4% of the doctorates 

\- -.• V ..- * . 

^ in education as\^ field, for the,j^pars 1969-71," . - 
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P lacement ^ 

Thirty-two of the 69 institutions were able to provide data on place- 
ment of male and female graduates into various job categories. These data 
are reported in Table 6 below, ' ' ;^ - -* \ * > 

^ Table 6 



Number and Percent of Male and Female Graduates 
Placed in Different Job Categories as Reported by 32 



Institutions for the Past Two Years 



i 



Job' Placement 
CateRory 


Males 

I . N % ^ 


Females 

N % 


Total 

N • 


% 


University/College 
faculty position 


530 


45 


.229 


"50 


789 


-47 


. Post--doctoral 
. Fellowships 


18 


2" 




2' 


27 


2 


Industry, non-profit 
organization or self- 
employed 


51 


4 


'21 


5 : 


72 ' / 


. 4 


School System 


388 


33 


126 


28 , 


514 


31 


State Agejcy 


74 


6 


23 


5 


' 97 

< 


6 

« 


Federal Agency 


41- 


3 


10 


2 


51 . 


3 • 


' Other Positions* 


75 


7 


. ' 35 


8 


110 


7 


Tdtal 


1177 


100% 


453 


100% 


1630 


100% ■ 


-^^•'Employer unknown 


205 




' 110 




315 





,The data in Table 6 show a very similar distribution for different job placement 
categories for males and femali^s as reported by the 32 institutions with follow- 
up data available on their graduates. The primary difference between men and. 
women is in the absolute ^umbers reported, ■ " ' 
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^ SECTION IL FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRES 
Faculty questibnnaires were sent to 144 schools of. education in the 

• ' • * • * 

country. . Because of the Committee's mandated interest in the position and 

-I . ' . . • 

status of women in the field of educational research, the samiJle was restricted 

to only those schools with a doctoral program in education. At first, the res- 
.ponses to the questionnaires were categorized according to the' size of the 
doctoral program, i.e., according to the number of doctorates awarded in 1971. 
, This disaggregation by size was. initially maintained in order not to mask 
potential variation by the size of doctoral program. Once the data were exam- 
ined, however, size was not found to be a significant variable. Therefore, all 
tables included here are-summary tables. As with the student questionnaires, 
69 institutions form the basic sample (51% response rate). Since not all insti- 
tutions answered each.question, the size of the sample varies for the data which 

t 

, follow. • * 

« 

The purpose of this ques_tionikire«was to obtain an estimate of the 
participation of women on faculties in schools of education. It was hypothesized 
that womehrtvould disproportionately be found at the lower levels of faculty rank, 
but would recei^^e approximate^ the same_pay as men in .those positions since 
salaries are nj^st often based upon a saf^ schedule which applies without 
regard to sex. Most of the individuals who completed ihe questionnaires were 
either deans, assistanfdeans', or'dep^rtment chairpersons. The organizational 
unit which was used as a basis for completion of the questionnaire was either 
the school of education or tlC department of education. 

■ ) 



. Professorial Level. ^Salary; and TgTitrre_g«^i[^ 

• -Question 4 requested a listing of nien and W^en in the four ranking 

ERIC ; ^ . - 



id 

ERIG 

hminniiiTirfTiaaaa 



* levels of'prof^ssarial st;^ff within the school pr deR^rtment: full professor, . , 
associate professor, assii^ant professor, and lecturer or instructor. As 
Table 7 reveals,^ men and women- are approximately ecjually distributed at the 
instructor leVel, 55% of the instructors are women and 45%' arej^ien. A 
Noticeable shift in tjie opposite direction occurs at the next rank of profes-- 
serial standing. . Sixty-«?v€n percent of /the assistant professors are men ancj^ 

a 

33^ are women'. The disper^iop in favor of males becomes even more 
noticeal^le at the assqciate and full professor levels. Eighty-two per^cent of 



the associate professors and 88% of the ftfll professors are men. 



oTable T 



Numbeyyand Percent-age of Men and Women Holding Full 
Timi3^F'aculty Positions Acfebrding to Rank at 69 Institutions' 



Rank 


• Men 

. N ' . 


\ 

■% 


Women 

■N 


% • 


Total 

IN 


Full Professor 


. 1506 


88 


208 


12 


3 

1714 


Associate Professor 


1149 


'82 


. 254 . 


18 : 


1403 


Assistant iProf^sor 




67 


'^85 _ 


33 


1461 


Instructor ' * 


213 


'45- 


256 


55 . 


, 469 


Total " > 


V 

3844' 

• *• 


Wo" 


1203 


24% 


5047 



. Table. 8 offers the mean and standard deviation of the median salary 
for male and female faculty m^nibers according to rank. As had been predicted, 
the mean salary differences betweefn men and womeri is not large since most ^ 

universities^ adhere to a public salary schedule. The only time whpn salary 

« » * * - ** , 

differences might occur between men and women would be at the point of initial 

negotiation of salary and rank^.. The data were nc^ controlled for salary and rank 

\ 

at initial contact;with the university and hence nothing pan be said m this regard. 



— 



; * ' ' Table 8 • i 

♦ Mea^n of Median Salaiy and Standard Deviation for Institutions: 
Female and Male Full Time Professors According to Rank 



Rank 


Mean Salaiy « 


S. D. 




Mcaif Salary 


S. 


D. 


N' 


Full Professor 


$21,200 


■ 2. 9* * 


49^ 


$20, 300 


2. 


85*^ 


39 


.Associatp Profe'ssor 


$16,900 


1.9 


48 


$16,300 


1. 


6 


43 


Assistant Professor ^ 


$14,300 ' 


1.45 


48 


$13,7.00 


1. 


2 


42 


Instructor 


,$11,900 * 


2.26 


28 


$10,800 


1. 


8 


26 


Total 


$16,600 


4 




$15,700 


3. 


8 





^Number of institutions 
^*$2,900, $2,850, etc. 



Table 9 pfesents the tenurea and nontenured status of ipale and female 

faculty members according to rami. As woui(^e exppcted, most of the temire<:l 

/ 

faculty are found in the upper raiiks of professorial standing* Since few women 
are found in those ranks, few women hold ten>u:ed positions* In fact, only 11% 



7 



of the women in the entire sample are tenured as compared to 50% of the men. 



' ' Table 9 

Number and Percentage of Tenured and Nontenured 
Male and Female Faculty According to Rank at 58 Institutions 



Ranl< ' 


Males' 

Tenured Nontenui^ 


Females 
Tenured ^ Nontenured 

N % ' N ' 


Total 
N 












•.T7 










Full Professor 


14Gt 


84 


58 


3 


204 


12 


17 


1 


1746 


Associate Professor 


;.942 


67 


202 


14 


224 


16 


• 37 


3 


1405 


Assistant Professor 




15 


761 ■ 


'53 


f 130 


9 


337 


23 


1438 


Instructor 


30 


4 


327. 


45 


22 


3 


343 * 


• 48 


722 


Tolj^l 


'2649 


50% 


1348 


25% 


580 


11%' 


7-34 


•14% 


5311 
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Hiring Policies, i&Iaternitv/Paternity Policy, and 
Recruitment Sources ' • * 

Question 7 shows that the old rule against nepotism has fallen by the 
wayside^ Seventy-feight percent (53 of 69) of the responding institutions 
indicate^th&t* husband and wife may be appointed in the saxne department or 
schooL In question 10, most respondents said that women publish with the 
same frequency as men (45 of 69, 65%). ^ ^ 

s Ninety-one percent of the respondents (63 out of 69) indfcate that their 
university has adopted an afJ^rmative Action plan.. Figures on the adoption 
of a maternity and/c?r paternity leave are also quite revealing. . Fifty-three 
of the 69 (77%) responding institutions (with' 7 indicating the question was 

not applicable) Have adopted a maternity leave without loss of benefits or ' 

*^ • 
position, y{hile oi^ly 6 out of 69 (9%; 9 not applicable^ of the responding x 

institutions have adopted a paternity leave. . 

/'■•'' 

Recruitment of men and'women to a university faculty is done in exactly 

the same way, according to most of the institutions within the sample. Facul- 

ties rely most heavily for reci^uitment upon their friends . and colfeagues in 

other institutions. Second in importance for recruitment purposes are the job 

advertisements posted in graduate schools. This is followed by the placement 

service at professional meetings, and lastly, placement offices at universities. 

The Chroniclg of Higher Jlducation, and applicant letters of inquiry. Again this 

appears to be a domain where practices are not patently 'discriminatory; their 

» 

results, however, appear to be. As shown earlier, in Table 7, 76% of the full 
time faculty members are men and 24% women. 



SECTrON III. SCHOOL. DISTRICTS ' / 

~ ^ "\ 

Questionnaires were sent to %Qd school districts in the country. This * 

sample was drawn from the listing of school distriots ranked by size of student 

population in the Education Directory; Elementary and Secp^id'ary Education^ 

1973-74, Public School Systems (DmEW (OE) '74-117101). Ml districts with 

student j^opulations of 25, OOo or^ajbove received a questionnaire. Of the 84 

ques^onnaires returned, 15 wei;/ received from districts with a student . 

population of 100, 000 or above (hereafter labeled large districts in thfi sample), 

33 were received fi^om districts with a gludent-^populatign of 50, 000 to 99, 999, 

(hereafter labeled a medium sized district within the sample), and 36 were 

received from districts with a student population of 25, 000' to 49,999,- (here- - 

after labeled a small sized district within the sample). A complete listing of- 

all participating school districts has been included in Appendix 

A series of six job categories, obfined according to rank of job title and 

magnitude of an accompanying salary were cfonstmcted fvom the responses to 



the.questionnaire. These categories were usect for the^ analyses of data from 
all organizations employing educational researchers (i.e., state education 
departments, local school districts — large, medium, ar^ small, and federally 
6r privately supported research organizations), feven though the list^f ydb 
titles aqid salary ranges varies by the type of organization analyzed, a 
hierarchical comm.onality appeared.across these ocgapizations, and hence the' 
categories .were consistently applied, throughout. 

The coding of the six categoriesjiscTTthe title and salary of the chief 
administrator as a b^j&el11ie7 Titles and salaries most clearly indicating chief 
managerpetlfresponsibility were ranked **1. The categories which fell below 



^'1" in the hierarchy were established Ijy comparing the salary differences and 
^implicit rank differences by job title betweeii the "1" position and the next. 
The salkry Ganges and job titles used to estg^blish the othe*-- categories >vere: 



Category 2 - Category 1 minu? up to $3, 999^ and middle level 

• I ' ^ ^ 

administrative- authority or senior research authority 

. within the organizational unit; . ' \ • * " \ 

Category 3 - Category 1 minus*. $4,000 $7,999, and r^-. ' 

search staff position without administrative authority; 

Category 4 - Category 1 minus $8,000 - $11, 999^ and a 

secondary ifesearch position; 

Category 5 - Category 1 minus $12,000 - $15,000, and 

sta£E assistant position; and 

I . Category 6 - Category 1 minus $16,000 or more, and again a 

. staff assistant (no clerical or secretarial positions were 

. J . \ ' 

coded). 

It is not possible to extrapolate educational requirements for Wse 
positions from these data and hence one cannot assume that a doctorate in 
educational' research is a** required or preferred requisite for *any of these 



\ 
\ 



.positions.. J^evertheless,Mt is reasonable to assume that many of the indiviV 
duals who hold these positions may be members of AERA, and, ^therefore, of 
interest to the Committee on Women. ' • , ' 

Most of the individuals '(approximately 80%) who completed tlie question- 

V 

naires hold positions with administrative authprity within the research and 



development offices in the school districts. A representative listing of these 



titles; as well as those for R&D^prganizations and Slate Education Depart- 
ments, can be found in Appendix A. . * 

The organizational i^nit which was used as 'a basis for cbnipletipn of 
the questionnaires was either the evaluation or research and development 
office in 77 of the cases. Only in the smaller school districts, did a shift 
to the entire central offipie staff occur. In 7 of these,' the response was 
based upon the entire staff. ^ 

I 

Salaiy and Job Category ^ 

Responses to questions 4 and 5 have been combined fox the purpose 
^of this analysis. Question 4 asked forHhe numbner Q^ipen and women within 
Job categories. Question 5 requested the median salary of women and men 
in the job categories listed in question 4, The categories as described above 
range from 1 (highest) to 6 (lowestV in rank of status and salary. 

. A summary containing the median salaries by sex and category 
be found in Table 10. Disaggregations of small, medium, and large sized 
districts were maintain/ed in order to display the variability tha£ exists betwe 
these sizes. With the exception of category 3^^ the sniall districts quote 
smaller salaries within job categories, "llnfortunately. thgre waS^nd control 
•on longevity \vithin po&ition or on different saiary^^^hedulcs f e>^. , state 
versus teacher scales) and therefore an interpretation of tjie reversal in 
pattern at category 3 cannot be suggested. ^ ^ ^, 



Median and Range of Salaries by Sex and Job Status. ^kte^cxf*y / ' l^*y 

for Small^ Medium, and Larg;e School Dis^jriptS^^ • ' y ' \ //; 



Size of 
District 



N- 



Job Status Category 1 
Men 1 \ 
Median Salary i Range 



N 




■Range 



/ 
f 

Large . 


N 12 


$24,385 


1 •,: "i 
i -$20,1^05- 

' 34lo00 


*3" ;' 


.$19,000 :■ 

• "l ■ . ► 
! I. ^* . 


y $12,200- 
26,000 


Medium 


31 


$23, 901 


i $16,ddi0- 
• 37,7?00 

. $17,ol)0-.. 
32,470 

t'. •. 


' \ 


$2%- 842- 

! ^ t / 


/ y 

$12-, 000- 
.'25,598 


Small 


28 
71 


$23, 259 


5 

15 • , 


)$21,139 • 

« ' i'"' 


■■ $17,800- 
25,000 



N 



Job'Stfltir^ C^tegc^iry 2 
Median Salary' ' ^vRaalge « " • N 



V;i"$16,\500^, 
\ "29; 796-^ 

..;.V.2^>858^ 

$16,500^, 
'25vO'0.o\ 



Women 
Median Salary 



Range 



Large • 



Medium 



Small 



14 

19 

13 
46 



$21,850 



$20,300 
$18,810 



$19,500 
$19^749 

\$19,8o5 

\ 



$14,175- 
24,000 

$10,500- 
' 26,300 

$18)000- 
. 25,000 



N 



' . Job status Categoiy^3. ' ^"^ 
Men \ vV \ \ Woiien.^ 

Median Salary Range N ^'s \Med^^^-^hlary 



Range 



Large 



Small 



11 



Medium 22 



46 



$20,057 
$17,118 
$17,015 



$15,000- 
24,492 

$13,000-^ 
23,818" 

$14, 000- 
20,269 



9 \ $18,\330 



11 



$t^,625 



$17,'550:v 



\$14,281- o 
■ 24,492Ks.yt- 

$ 9,:il60- 
23,22^ 

$I3,'000- 
22,0Q0 



27 

ft 



*Size\of 
pi strict 



N 



• Job Status Category 4 
Men ' • 

Median Salary Range * N 



Women 

V 

Median Salary Range 



•Large 


3 


$13, 402- 


$11), 000- 


5 


$14,744 


$13,-000- 








27,176 






19,000 


Mpdiiim 

1*X ^ U i vi 111 


9 


$15; 5j00 


$11, 000- 


6 


$14,422 


$10. 500- 








18,8-92 








Small 


5 


/ 

$i2,aao'^ 


$ 9,900- 


7 


$12,295 


$ 9^000-; 








15^044 






15,044 


\ 


vT 
















Job Status CatcRory 5 










Men ■ 






Women' 






Median Salary 


Range 


N 


Median Salary 


Range 



Large 



Medium 



r-. 

•4 ; 



Small 



4 

T 



:"--:,4l4,.044 

V, 

$ 8,680* 



$12,000-.. 

$ 5,-000- 
•■■ 14,000 

■ $-«V070- 
■12,000 



4-:'.- . . $12,000 

2 ■■..^$ 9,500 
6 $ 9,430 



$12,000- 



$ 7,000 
•12,000 

$ 7,000- 
12,000 



Seventeen percent of the districts re'ji^rt women holding category 1 posi- 
tions. The median differences in male/femt^lte. salaries in this category range 
from $5,385 in laFge districts (favoring men) to-'^^;P59 in medium sized districts' 

V 

(favoring men) to $2,120 in small sized districts (again favoring men)* (N. B. : 
6t)ly a small number of districts report women at this level and therefore the 
salary* differentials may be skewed.,) Pemale salaries range fro hi a low of 
$12,000 to a high of $26, 000 while male salaries range from a low of $16, 000 to 
a high of $37,7p0* 



. . - -27- 

. * '* 

. Thirty-two percent of the districtjs report women holding category 2 
positions^. The median differencea«ln male/female salaries in this category' 
range from a differer.ce of $2350 in the large districts to $551 in medium districts 

(favoring men) .|o. $1045 .in the small' districts (favoring women)., (Again the 
reader is cautioned to note the small cell sizes. ) -Female salaries range h-om' 
a low of $10,500 to a high of $2^,300 while male salaries range from a low 
Of $10,000 to a high of $29,796. 

Twenty-nine percent of the districts report women holding category 3 
positions. The me'dian differences in male/female salaries in this category • 
range from a difference of $1727 in large districts to $2493 in medium' districts 
(favoring men) to $535 in small districts (favoring women) Female salliries-'' ' 
range from a low of $9, 160 tb a high of $24, 492 while- taale salaries range" ' 
from a low $13, 000 to a high of $24, 492. 

Flffy-one percent of the (districts report women holding category 4 

\ 

positions. The median differences in male/female salaries in'this category • 
range from $1342 in large districts (favoring women) to $1078 in medium 
districts (favoring men) to .$2|5in small districts (favoring women). 
Female ^^alaries range from a low of $9, 000 to a high of $19, 676 while male 

salaries range .from a low of $9, 900 to a high of $27,.176. 

^ ■ ■■ 

Fifty-three percent of all the districts report women.holding category 

5 positions. The median differe,nces in male/female salaries in this category 

' • 

range from a diffe/ence of $2044 in large distiricts to $2000 in medium districts 
(both . ^ 



• favoring men) to $750 in^smairdistricts (favoring women). Female salaries 
range 'froiti a low of $V,000 to .a high of $12,000 wSifc male ^laries. range from 
.a low of $8, 070 to a high of $16, 188-. 



The hypothesis that women are found more frequently than men in^the 
lower ranking positions in a R&D or evaluation office in a school district 
is substantiated for our sample of school districts. In addition, in each 
category, women's salaries fall within a lower range than did men's. While 
the median differences in salaries between men and women are not great with- 
in most categories, these figures have not been controlled for longevity 
within position and therefore caution must be used in interpreting their 
significance. 

Another perspective on occupational dispersion within each category 
for men and women is offered in Tabld^ll, This, table clispla3^s those districts 
which report solely, males, solely fe^males, and females and males jointly 
i^^J^h job jiategory. As the data above suggest, most districts within 
category 1 and 2 report only men in these .positions. This trend is reversed 
in the lower job classifications'. ' 















* 
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• Table 11 








• 






Occupatioi\(il SeKregation by Size of District 




• - 




f 




Within Job Status Categories 






• 

i 




• 


Males Only 


Females Only 


Both M & F 


Total 






CATEGORY 1 


N 


• % 


N 


% 


N 


/O 


N 


% ) 


V 


Large 


9 


75 ' 


.2 


17 


• 

1 


8 • 


12 


1 

100 




Medium 


23 


77 


3 


10 


4 


13 


30 


100 




Small 




85 

c* 


n4 


12 


1 


3 


33 


100 * . 




CATEGORY 2 










• 










Large 


5 . 


36 


2., 


14 


7 


50 ■ 


14 


100 




Medium 


13 


76 


0 


- 


4 • 


24 , 


17 


100 




Small \ 

# 

. CATEGORY 3 


11 


69 


,3 


19 


2 


12 


16 


100" 


* 














i% 








Large 


0 


„ 


1 


13 


7 


87 


8 


100 ' * 




- Medium 


7 


44 




6 


8 


50 


• 16 


100 




Small 


9 


56 


4 . 


25 


3 


19 


16 


100 


CATEGORY 4 




















Large 


•1 ' 


17 


' 3'. 


50 


2 


33 


* r. 


100 




Medium 


3 


. 33 


2 


22 


4 


45 


9 


100 




Smair 

CATEGORY 5 


1 ■- 


17 


1 


17 


4 


66 


6 


100 

* 




Large 


1 


5(j' 


0 




1 


50 


2 


100 




Medium 
Small ^. 


1 . 

3 


33.3 

38 


1 


33.^ 


1 
• 1 

J. 


33.3 
12 


3 " 
8 


100 
100 






t 












• 


# 

% 

1 




/ ^ 


I 






28 




< 






: ERLC , 


• 
















- 
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, Responsibility, Affirmative Action, and Benefits " . 

\ . Most school districts (55 of 84, or 85%) report the assignment of 
. U ' ' 

women to management responsibilities with the same frequency as men (Table 

o 

12). Many school districts have adopted affirmative action plans ^57'bf 90, 
or 60%, see Table 13). • • _ . . 

Table 12 

»< • 
. Assignment of Women to Management Responsibilities 
With.^amc Frequency As Men by Size of District • 



Size of. 
District 



Yes 



No 



No Answer 



Large 
. Medium 
'< Small ' 



.13 
21 
; .31 



7 
3 



12 



Total 



55 

(85%) 



10 



• 19 



Table 13 .. 

Efistrict Adoption of Affirmative Action Plans 

f 



' 1 



Yes 



No 



No Answer 



Large 
Medium 
'small 



7 

22 
22 



5 
9 
12 



3 
2 
2' 



Total 



51 

(69%) 



26 



ERIC 



WhUe all (100%^ districts have adopted a maternity leave plan without 

if 

loss of benefits, less than half (26of 84, or 31%) of the districts report a 
paternity-leave program.' < 



Table 14 

District Adoption of Maternity Leave Plans, 
' Paternity Leave Plan 

















Maternity Leave 


Paternity Leave 




Yes No 


No Answer 


Yes 


No 


No Answer 


Large 


15 




7 


8 




Medium 


33 ' - 




10 


21 


2 


Small 


36 




9 ' 


. 25 


2 


Total 


1 

84 




26 


54 


4' 




(100%) 




(31%) 







6 



Most districts report, that men and women are recruited into new posi- 
tions through the same channels. Listed most frequently as sources for new 
personnel were friends or colleagues, university placement offices, and 
advertisements posted in graduate Schools. ' 




• - SI-XTION IV. STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMKNT S 

— — ^ 

Questionnaires were sent to each of the fifty state education depart- 
ments (SED) and the education departments of six territories. l\velve states 

♦ i 

returned blank questionnaires or letters marked not applicable, no educa- 
tional researcherSj or indicated no job titles 'as educational researcl\ers 
(Alabama; Alaska, Connecticut, Florida, ' Idaho, Louisiana, Missouri, *New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Washington, Wyoming, and the Canal ^one). No 
responses were receiv^ed from the states of Colorado, Hawaii, Kansas, Maine, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Tonrtcssee, Texas, Utah, Wisconsin, or t 
from the territones of American Samoa, Puerto Rico, and the Marianna 
Islands. The response rate for the questionn^e was 73% (41/56^, . but the 
effective^sample for analysis was b^sed on the education departments of 28 
states and two territories (54%). These 30 SED's provided job titles and 
salaries which the education departnients themselves defined as ^'educational re 
searchers. " 

The majority of the persons completing the questionnaires were in 
management or supervisory positions, 'as indicated by job titles .of Director, 
Associate Director, Assistant Superintendent, etc. (78%^. The organizational 
unit used as a basis for response varied, from bureaus, divisions, office of 
research, -evaluation and planning, to the nine states which responded on the 
b&sis of all ^professional education staff in the state education department. Des- 
pite the disparity in size, the questionnaires have been analyzed as one group. 

r 



J 

ire s 



While total numbers of. individuals are sometimes give^i in the analyses, the 

^ — 4 — ' — - — 

* Completed questionnaires received after/^elata analysis completed. 



focus is on the percente .within state organization, which provides a basts for 
comparison across organizations regardless of the number of individuals 
involved. 4^ 

Job Titles and Median Salaries. . ^ 



* Respondents wer6 asked to give the number of full and part time profes* 
sional raale^nd female educational research staff 6y job title and to show the 
median salaries for each job title., The data which follow are based on full 
time position^ (only three states poted part time educational, researxih 
positions, primarily consultants). The same categories described previously 
(pg. 23) for -school districts were used in this analysis: one (higliest in status 
and salary) to five (lowest^in status and salary). (No category 6 positions 
were reported/) ^ * ' ' I 

Table 15 shows the number of states reporting maJes only:; females 
only, or both males and females in each category of the job statu^ hierarchy. 
Table 16 presents the number of men and women in each job status category. 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ j 

\ 

. ^ i 



y 



Or • J 



Tnhle 1 5 ^ * - 

Number of States Reporting iMalcg only , ' Femalos only, or Both 
Males and Females in Job Status Categories 



Categbjrv 


Males Only 
N .% 


Females Only 
•N % 


Both Males 
and Females 
N % 


Totril N 
(of .-'les) 
N % 


1 (highest) 


* -22" 


81 


1 


4 


• 4 


15 • 


27- 


100 


2 
3 

\ 


■ 7 
8 ' 


44 
38 


1 
3 


6 
14 


8 

10 


50 
48 


le' 

21 


100 
100 


A 

4 


2^ 


17 


3 


25 


7 


58 


12 


100 


5 (lowest) 


1 


20 


'3 


60 


1 


20 


5 


100 


Total 


40 


49 % 


11 


13%. 


30 


37% 


81 


100% 




• t 






Table 16 












Number of Men and Women in Categories 1-5: 
SED's 






joD biatus 
Category 


Men 

N 




Women 

N %- 


Total of 
Individuals 
N % 






1 (highest) 


52 


85 


9 


4 

15 


61 


io6 




Ik' 


2 ' 


69 


81 


■ .16.'' 


19 


85- 


100 






3 ^ 


179 


63 


105 


37 ^ 


284 


100 






4 


24 ' 


59 


17 


41 ' 


41 


100 






5 (lowest) 


2 


15 


11 


85 


13 


100 






, Total 


326 


67% . 


158 


33% 


484 


100% 
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Table 17 presents the median and range of salaries for men and 

• • ' ^' 

women by job Status category. The medians are based on the numbjer of 

different salaries reported by states with employees, in the job category. * 



Salary Median and Rai^gefoy Men and Women 
in Job Status Categories: SED's • 



Job Status ' Men Women 

CaJ:egory N* ^ Median Range Median Range 

1 27 $21, 200 $15, 000-28, 577 $19,j625 $15, 000-25, 000 

2 16 $17,840 $13,660-24,000 $18,000 $12', 840-24, 000 

3 21 . $16, 250 $12, 000-^, OOC $15, 000 $10, 800-21, 240 

4 ^ 12 $12,773 $10,329-18,000 $12, 000 $ 9, 612-16, 900 
^ ^5 ' $10.,<450 $10,200-10,700 $10,000 $ 8,726-10,200 



tables 15, 16, and*17^&haA^ a consistent trend: in most states, wo^n 

are. in low rather than high status jobs in terms of salary and job titles, ^here 

is only one state in which a female educational researcher holds the highest 

job status category, compared to 22 states (81%) where men are exclusive 

.holders of the highest status and salary reported for educational researche^rs. 

In terms of absolute numbers (Table 16) , ' men are consistentty found in • 

higher status job categories, with 85% of the top job status category male and 

15% female. This.ratio^is exactly invei%d fQr the lowest category. Over all 

Job categories reported in this siiivey, there are three men employed in SED^s 
• % 

for eveiy •WQman,(^2€ men and 158 women). 

Table 17 shows the median salary for men in the highest job status^ 

category as $i21,200, with the range in' that category from $15,000 to $28,577. The 

median for women in the same category is $19,625,' with the rarige $15, o6o-25, 000. 

^Bc'^sed on states* rathe^ t|ian individuals, siticc the state as a unit is more rcpve- , 
sentative (i. e. , the data; using individuals is weighted heavily by 3 or 4 states having 
large numbers of individuals in a particular category). o,^. 
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Even though data on number of yegrs experience for individuals were not 
collected, the absolute data on numbers of women in the lop job status 
categories and the salary differences can stand on their o^^^l as evidence of 
present or past discrimination. 



Responsibilities^ 'Affirmative Action and IMaternity/P.atcrniiy Policies 

SED*s were asked whether ^^female m<?mbers of your professional 
staff (are) assigned program/project management responsibilities with the 
same frequency as ma'l]^ memJ^ers of your professional staff?** A majority, 
21 (70%) of the 2o SED's said yes, ohe said no, and 8 did not check a res- 
ponse. These responses are not consistent wii^ the data on job status and 
salary distributions for women. ^ 

Ninety percent (27 SED's) indicated their department has adopted an 
affirmative action plan. Three states (Georgia, Guam, and Vi rgirrTslands) 
answered no, and two states indicated the affirmative action plan is informal 
or in the process of being adoptud (Maryland and Illinuis). 

Question 9 asked whether there were maternity and paternity leave 
policiesT^ Table J8 shows the responses. 

\ \ ^ Table 18 



SED's with Maternity and Paternity Policies 



\ 



.. V . 


Yes 






No 


No Answer 


Total 








% 


N 


. % 


"N ■ 


% 


N /' 


% 


Maternity Leave? 


24 


80- . 


2 


7 


- 4 


13 


I 

30 ■ 


100 


Paternity Leave? 


' i 


17 


18 


60 


7 


23 


30 


100 






> 4. 















X - 



or 



./ 



Maternity leave 'policies (witho'ut loss of status and benefits) are generally 
available for women. However, these policies' do not apply equally to men; 
only five SED's said that pafernity leave* policies are available for nien, ^ * 



Recruitment So urces ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

I — ■ III . * ' , ^ 

Table 19 shows the recruitment sources which SE^^have found - . 
most useful for recruitipg "new, entry level, male and female members of your 
staf^ (during the past two years). Twenty-four (of the 30) states answet'ed 
this question, marking from one to three sources for men women separately. 



V 



* to 



Tabic 19 

Numbe'r of Recruitment Sources Marked 
".most useful" for Men and Women: 
SED's 



^ Men Women ^' Total . - 
Source - N ' ' N ' % 

.Friend's or colleagues . . ^ ' 

in universiUes > * ' * 17 ^ 18 . * 35 38% 

Placement offices 14 • - ,12 26 , 29% . 

Placement Serviq^s- . - « ' ". .. 

professional meetings ^ 5 3 ^ - 

Responses to iob ads ^ ^ ' * ^ ^ 

-circulated to major ^ • - , ' ^ ^ , 

, graduate school? of 
education I 5 4 

♦ J * 

" disciplinary journals 1 

1 



"Educational Research er 

" Chronicle oi Higher 
Eduoatiojfi- 




Other ' 7 4 ; 11 12% . 

Frietids or colleagues in universities are still the source considered most 
useful by SED^s. The states show some reliance on state personnel and civil. 
* service. offices. 



*St|tt^ Personnel Division, walk-in applications, State Civil S^^vice, 
Affirmative Action Posting, 
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' SECTION'V, R&D ORGANIZATIONS ^ ' ' 
•The sample of research, and development organizations employing 
educational researchers was developed from the National Institute of Educa- 
tion's list of R & Dlabs and center^ and by searching the addresses of 
members of AERA given in the 1971-72 Directory, Of the 59 questionnaires 
mailed (20 R ^ D labs and centers, 39 other research o/rganizati.ons), replies 
were received from 35 organizations (59%). Ten organizations stated they • 
were not basically in educational research, did not have adequate staff to 
provide salaiy^ data,, or that salary data v^s not av.ail^le because of company 
policy. The letter were not in^||||^in the analysis, and the ddta which fdllow 
e questionnaires completed by 25 R & D organizations (42% . 
mailing). Respondents and noni^espondents are listed in 



tiic 



arejbased on t 
of the'original 
Appendix B. 

' 1^ The persons completing the questionnaires ^ere at the management 
leve?,^ as indicated by titles of Director, Associate Director, and Coordinator 
of Ri^earch and Evaluation. The organizational unit used to provide data 
vajCieli''J[roin the -^ntire organization to the research and development division, 

- V'Um ' . V - 

to smailiei"units, l^.g. ix)licy alialysis service.- 
Job TitW-ari«" 



Median Salaries^ 



tional 
job title 



Qift^^ons^4 r€^e^te^ number of full and^)art time,professional educa 
resear^^vs^^ff bjAJ^c^^ and question 5 askecj for ihediah salaries by 
for rrf^}Mvatid fe«|ii'al^s. Because of the limited number of employees 



in part time class^^c^lions, th^fe data which follow are based on full time posi- 
tions only>. SiX' jbb^tatuSfCategoifies ranging from one (.highest in status and 
salary) ifovsi icftldwest Ic^istatus arrd salary) are reported on the basis of these 



data. (See page 23 for a description of the categorizing pi-ocedure.) 

Table 20 below shows the number and percent df R & D org^izatioi)s 
with job titles in each category of the job status hierarchy held by males 
only, females only, or both males and females 

Table 20 

1 Number of R'& D Organizations Reporting 'Males only. 
Females only , or Roth Males and Females in Job Status Categories 



Category 



_LIaIcs jQnlv-.^ ^emale sjDnlv 

N" '^c^ N 



Both Males 
and Females 



1 (highest) 7 

2 4 

3 5 

4 4 
5 

6 (lowest) 



35 1.5 

21 1 <, "5 

28 1 6' 

21 2 11 

4 40 

> . 

33 



12 GO 

14 74 

12 66 

13 ., 68 
6 60 
2 67 



Total N 
of R S: D Org. 

N' % 

19 100 
17 100, 
17 100 
17 100 ' 

9 " 100 
3 100 



Table 21 presents the number of individiials , men and women, in V 
each category of job titles. " ' . 
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* 


• 


• 


Table ^1 


« 


1 

' I 
( 




• 


Number of Men arui AVomen in Job Status Categdl-ies: 
R&D Organi "nations 


' s 


• 


Category 


Men 
N- - 


. / Total Number 
Women • of Individuals , 
% N % N ■ % • 






1 (highest) 


207 


88 28 .li 235 

\ . 


100 


- 


• 


2 


278 


74 ' 97 26 • »' .575 


100 








197 


69 - 87 Zl:. ., vV '*^84 


100 






4 


19& 


40 290 . 60 : 482 


100 






■" 5 

4 


' 30 


29 73. 71 103 


100 




* 


6 (lowest) 


10 


19 ■•' •42 81 , 52 


100 






f 

Total 


( 

. 914 . 

6 - 


60% ' 617' 40%, 1531 


100% ^• 


5 


Table 22^escribes thiB median and range of salaries reported for ^ - ' 




men and women by job status category. 






* • 






Table 22 










( Salary Median and Range for Men and Women 
. ^ In Job Status Categories: 
R':& D Organizations 


* 




Job Status 
Category 


N* 


Men 

Median - Range 


Women ^ 
Median ' Range 




X (highest) 


20 


$30,000 $20,00b-38,200 - 


$26,200 


$17,262-31^743 


# 


2 


19 


$22,164 $17,600-32,400 


$18,700' 


$13j 500-27, 600 . 




3 


18 


$17,500 , -$13,620-26^000 


^$15,950 


$ 8,922-20,750 . • 




C 4 
5 


19 

10 . 


$13,350 $ 9, 800-22, 50tf 
$10,200 $ 8,640-13,000 


$12,368 ' 
$10,852 ■ 


$ 7,320-19,500 

. 0 ■ 

$ 6,900-15,241 


ERIC 


6 (lowest 


3 


$ 9,625 ' $ 8,474-11,957 


$ 9,-156 


$ 8,400-12,492,. 

1.- -I ^ 


*Number of R & D agencies with indivicfqals in the job category. 
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. The data in Tables 20, 21, »and 22 present a consiste'nt picture of . 

* 

lower status and salaries for female as compared to male employees within 
the R&D organizations. Table 20 shows that there are seven R&D organi- 
zations with males only in job status category 1; conversely, at the bottom ' 
oY the job status categories there^'^^e five R&D organizations with females 
.only in categories 5 & 6 (none with males only). Mostl)rganizations do have 
both men and women in each job category, but where there are men only 
and women only, women are found in the lower ranks in employment status 
salaries. . ^ , 



In terms of absolute numbers, there ^re 914 male (60%) and 617 
female (40%) employees in the R&D organizations in the sample. The pro- 
portions of men and women within the job status categories do not reflect the 
' overall 6J3-40 ratio, however. The percentage of men in the highest job 
« , . Status, category is 88% and the percentage of wo3j\en is only 12%. There is a 

pqiiSistent decrease in: the percentages of men for each categor}'', to a low of 

' \ Jl9%^for category 6, and a corresponding increase in fhe percentages of women • 
* Tor each category, to 81% in category 6. ' . . 

Siniilarly, the salary dat^ inr TaWe 22 -are unfavorable for women when ' 
compared with men. ) With only one exception (in category 5) the median 
salaries reported for males within categories are higher than those for females. 
In category 1, for example, tKfe male iiiedian salary is $30,000 and the female 
, median salary is $26,200^ The salary ranges reported al^o tend to favor men 
consistently within each^job status' category (with the .exceptiop^of the two loV^est 
job status categories, 5 & 6). ^ •• 
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Responsibilities, Affirmative Action, and Maternity / Paternity Policies 

When asked whether ^'female members of your professional staff (are) 
assigned program/project management responsibilities with the same fre- 
quency as male members of your professional staff, sixteen R&D prganiza- 
tidns said yes (64%), six said jio, aYid three did not checlc a response. These 
are not consistent with the data on job status and salary distributions^ for 
women. 

Twenty-one of the organizations (84%) stated their organization has - 
adopted an affirmative action plan. Two organizations indicated the policy was / 

not written or was uiiofficial, one said no,and one organization did not respond \^ 

i\ 

to this question. , 

Question 9 asked whether there were.jnaternity and paternity leave 
policies (without loss of status and benefits). Table 23 shows the responses. 

Table 23 

R &- D Organizations with Maternity and Paternity Policies 





' Yes 




No 


No Answer/- 


Total 






N % 


N 


% 


N 


%/ 


N 


% 


Maternity Leave? . 


'\ 

20 80 ' 


2 


8 


3 


12 


25 


100 


Paternity Leave? 


5 20 


17 


, 68 


3 


12 


25 


100 
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Maternity leave policies are typically available for women. However, these 
policies do not apply equally to males. 

Recruitment Sources 

Table 24 shows the recruitment sources whidilR & D organizations 
found most useful for recruiting ''new, entry level, male and female menibcrs. 



of your staff (during the past two 5^ears). Twenty-one (of the 25) R&D 
organizations answered this question, marking from one to three sources for 
men and women separately, , 

^ ' Table 24 

Number of Recruitment Sodrces Marked 
"most useful" for I^Ien and Women 





Men 








Source 


■ N 


N 


N 




Friends or colleagues 




' ■' 


• 


- 


in universities 


17 ' ■ 


17 


34 


29 


Placement offices 


11 


\ 
' "11 


22 


' 19 


Placement Services - 




\ 






professional meetings * * 


■ 9 


9 


18 


15 


Responses to Job ads - ' 










-circulated to major 










graduate schools of ' ^ 










education . 


10 ' 


lo" 


20 


17 • 


-disciplinary journals 

* K 


1 




2 


2 


-Educational Re^scarcher 


2 


1 


3 


3 


-Chronicle of Higher - 










Education * 


4 , 


■ " ■ 3 


7 


6 


Other* 


• 

5 


5 


10 


V 

9 



The four most useful sources for recruitment are friends' an(J colleagues in 



universities, placement offices, circulation of notices to major graduate schools 
of education, and placement services at professional meetings. These sources 
of recruiting did not differ for men and women. The major thrust of affirmative 



♦Affirmative action office, local newspaper 
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action policies is to provide wider sources of recruitment, and these do not 
.appear to be useful or else are not in use by It & D organization^ in educa- 
tional res^a^pch. The Educational Researcher is the one publication received 
by every AERA member, yet it is. rarely used by major employers of R & D 
personnel. 



m 
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SECTION VL SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS — 

The ittajbr/findings of the survey of the status of women as students 
' in doctoral programs in education, the status of women on the faculties of 

institutions which train educational researchers, .and the status of women 

J, * 

as employees in R & D and research organizations, local school distrixjts 
Cnd^ state education departments can be summarized Briefly: ;. 



Women as sfadents. Most institutions do not report. discriminatory practices 
in their admission or recruitment processes. Nevertheless, fewer women' 
than men enroll in these programs. Once enrolled, men and women appear 
.to qualify equally for financial aid* ^lii 1973-74, 69% of the doctorates 
awarded wpar^ granted to men and 31% were granted tV women. Thus, the 
hibtJr pool for women with the 'doctorate in education is. By definition, smaller . 
than for men* ' , • . * • * 

Women as faculty . Twenty-four percent of all faculty members in the schools 

of education in this survey are women. WHiile they make $1,000 a(year4ess 

than their kiale counterparts in most faculty ranl^s, they move up the faculty 

ranks and earn fiill professorial standing with tenure far less frequently than 

^ . ^ , . J ' 

do their male colleagues* ' * ' 
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Women as employees. Data from school districts, state^depa^ments of 

^ - — • 

educatioirand major R&D organizations show 'that women 'consistently fall 

in the lower job ranl<s as determined by responsibility and by salary; Even 

. ^ ^ ' ■ . / 

within job cat(fgories, including those at the lower end of the rankings, wome^ 

were paid less than their male counterparts. • ^ 



/ 



A r; 



I 
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Most employers of educational researchers have adopted affirmative 
action plans, and yet the discrepancy between the adoption of these plans 
and acting upon their intent is more than academic in each instance. , It is 
interesting to notp that only 60% of the local scliool districts have adopted 
such plans. This is a slight aberration caused by a void in state and federal 
requirements. Except in those instances where a particular categorical aid 
program requires affirmative action plans, local school districts have been 
exempt to date from such requirements. ^ 

The heavy reliance upon friends and colleagues In universities or 
other research organizations for the recr^iitment of personnel is also patently 
discriminatory for one cannot guarantee Qqual access with these measures. 
Given that most of the graduates of doctoral programs in education are nien, 
recruitment practices should be based on techniques which assure the pros- 
pective employer of a fair nuniber of qualified female candidates for each 
position for whfch they recruit. Roster systems, the public listing of all 
positions in journals which educational researcjiers read, and aggressive 
searches for women and minority candidates ought to become common practice 
for all employers of educational researchers. 

Women a^e in the minority in representation and in status irj the educa- 
tional research«?community — ^a major irony when one considers that 60% of 
all those engaged in the 75 billion dollar business called education are women. 
Even granted the inadequacies of survey research, the present investigation indi- 
cates that the position pf women in this field is resoundingly low. 
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The recommendations to be drawn from the data compiled in this §t^y, 
including those suggestions contained in the open-ended portions of the question- 
naires, follow: 

1. AERA should; *•* \ 

' • J. 

a* Adopt^ffirmative action policies for its own staff, journals, and all other 
. ' affairs of the organization (its nominees for offices, boards, committees, 
journal editors, and reviewers). . 

b. Recommend that all organizations hiring AERA members should adopt 
affirmative action plans, including state and local school districts as \ 
well as research organizations. 

c. " Institute a standing committee on the education and employn^ent of women 

in educational^ research. » 

d. Designate a central-staff AERA individual to be responsible for information 
on women. — 

e. Estabjish training sessions concerning sexism in education with regard to 
employment and programs/policies. 

f. Review job-placement procedures and services in publications and at con- 
ventions to insure that discrimination is eliminated. 

g. Maintain a list of any national data banks of qualified candidates for positions 
e. in stat-e departments of education, in educational administration* etc, 
A listing of da^a banks available for use by .individuals and ejnployers can 

be published annually in the ER, 

. \ 



h. Encourage' expanded advertising in EBLto eliminate the discriminatory 

X 

practicesjof informal networks between colleagues. 

1. Recommend that lists of external experts submitted to federal agencies 
and other requests include women as consultants, panelists, speakers, 
etc. ^ , ^ 

2. AERA Journals s.hould: • 

a. Establish editorial guidelines for discriminatory language, usage and 
sex role stereotyping (e.g., McGraw Hill). 

b. Insure that ail reviewing of articles is blind reviewing. 
0. Insure adequate coverage of issues relevant to sex bias in education. , 
d. Establish a formal policy statement regarding the ethics,- conduct and 

publication of research with a special emphasis on the subject of 
authorship. * ^^ . 

3. Employers of Educational- Rfesearchers should:. 

a. Publicly identify, as an organizational prioritj^, the eliixiination of - 
discrimination^against women. /, 

b. Adopt affirmative action plans. * , ^ , 

0. Actively seek female applicants' for positions at all levels. 

tf - 1-" 

d. Eliminate sex discrimination In terms of promotiQh, transfer, recruitment, 

salary status, selection for training including apprenticeship. 

* * • 

e. Establish career ladders for peiisoiinel witfhiti an organization. 

f. Analyze all personnel policies and eliminate any which directly or indirectly 
support discriminatory prac^tices, including policies conco'med with leaves 
of absence, pregnancy, part-time employment, and child^a.re services. 
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4/Universities as cniployors shoiJd: 

a. Adqpt affirmative action policy statements and goals within specialty , 

■ ' ' V 

areas of doctoraUprograms. * * 

b. Actively seek female applicants for all faculty positions. 
Analyze all personnel policies and eliminate any which directly ok 
indix^ectly support discriminatory practic(5s, including policies concerned 
With leaves of absence, pregna^^cy, part-time employment, maternity 

^ and paternity leaves, and child-care services, 
d. Accept responsibility for hirlng^orlocatinlg employment opportunities for 
the spouse of^^aiiew employee. 

V 

5. Un lvQ-i^ties as educators should: 
7 ^ ^ 

ecruit women into educational leadership programs as well as programs 
of quantitative methodology. 




b. Allocate financial suppoxi; independent of marital status. 

c. Publicize their commitment to the employment <^*women in leadership , 
positions. 

d. Establish and maintain extensive counseling ^ewices, especially for 
female-doqtoral'candidates who often-lack role models and are unable to 
establish *p*rotege* relationships. 

e. Collect data to monitor access, progress, ^nd placement of males and 
females in doctoi^al programs. , 



f 
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Appendix A 



Sample List of Job Titles for Each ^Fob Status Category (1 tlj/ough 6) 



l/'State Departments of Education 



Category 1 



, Category 4 



Bureau Chief y 
Supervisor, State Research ' ' / 

Supervisor, Federal Research 
Directpr of Research / 
Associate State Superintendent ^ ' - 
Assistant State Superintendepfe'^ ^ 
Assistant Director of Special Education 
Director of Educational^Re^arch & Statistics 
Assistant Superintendent - Statistical Services & 

Information 
Oirector - Planning, Research & Evalu^on 



Category 2 



Assistant bureau Chief 
Specialist, Planning, ResearcTi & Ev^uation 
Ediication Planner y . 
E^ucatian Evaluator ^ ^ ^ 

/Consultant in Measureriient.^ 
Consultant in Eva.luation,Titre I* . 
Coprdinator, Vocational Education Research 
State Aif^ Supervi^or'^ 
Data Processing Supervisor 
Evaluation Coordinator 
Research Supervisor 
Coordinator of Statistics 

Category 3 

Administrative^ Assistant* • 
Research Associate 
Education Staff Specialist . 
Management Analyst 
Educational Counselor 
Educational Specialist 
Statistician 
Planning Coordinator 
Test Coordinator . 
Educational Research Associate 



Public Information Officer 

Resea;:'ch Assistant 

Educational Specialists 

Research Consultant 

Research Analyst 

Educational Assessment Specialist 



Category 5 



Research Associate 
Statistics Researcher 
Specialists 
Data Analyst 



Category 6 
(none) 
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2. IX Ci n OrRnni/.ations 



CategoiT '1' - 

Coordinator of Research Kyaluation 
Director of Evaluation Division 
Prtncipql Research Scientist 
Research 13ivision Director 
Senior l^csearch Associate 
Institute Director * ^ 

Senior Staff Scientists 



Category 2 
Social Scientist 

Operations R,esearch Specialist 
Associate Director 
* Research Scientist 
Senior Associate 
Kvaluators 

Research & Development Associates' 

Principal Investigators 

Senior Scientist 

Senior Staff Technicians 



Cate ffl) i7 5 

licsearch A?>si.stanl '\ 
Research Specialist ^ 
Statistical Assistant 
Senior-Researclr Assistant 
Senior Technical Aide 



Category G , . 

Staff Assistant 
Staff Specialist 
Research Programmer 
Laboratory Assistant 



Category 3 



Program Analyst 
Program Consultant 
Staff Associate 
Research Writei: 
Research Associate 
Research Scientist 
Technicians 



Category 4 , 

Research Assistant 
Writer 

Pvaiuation Specialist ' ■ - ' 

.Staff Specialist. 
Artists-Media Specialists 

Programming Specialist « \ • \' 

Test Dev/elopment Specialist 



Category 1 

Director 
Supervisor . ^ 
Director of Research 



3> School Districts 

■* 

Large School Districts 




Category 2 

Assistant Director 

Research Associate 

Senior Specialists 

Program Specialist ^^--n^ - 

Supervisor 

♦Assistant Director - Planning -fc-Research 
♦Associate Director - Evaluation Services 
Supervisor Federgl Prdgram Evaluation. 

Category 3 

Junior Specialists 
Consultant ^Teacher 
Research Consultant 
Program. Evaluator 
Research Associates 



' Category 4 

Research Intern 
Program Evaluator 
Professional Specialist- 

V 

Category 5 

Evaluator 
Planning Assistant 

Category 6 

iSpecialist 

Administrative Aide / 



♦These two positions are in the sanie district. 
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* ^ Mediiini^ School Districts r * * 

Category 1 , - » * \ Category 5 

Drvisioual Director , .. . * Secretary /Analyst 

Assistant Superintendent " » Sec retary/E valuator 

Research Associate - - Coordinator 

Superviso/ " ^' v Resource Teacher 

Director of Research ^ 
Director of Research & Evaluation 

' , . , • Categoiy 6 

Category 2 ' Coordinator 

Research, Associates 
Administrator of Title I Research 
Coordinator of Educational Information 

Sj'ste^^ 
Associate Coordinator 
E\'alualoi'S 

AssistaYit Dii^ector of Research 
Supervisor^, Evaluation 

f 

Cate^or3>^ 3 

* 

Research Associate , 
Supervisor, Testing - 
Planning Specialist 

Coordinator of Research & Evaluation ^ 
Project Evaluator 
Curriculum Aglvisor 
JCvaluation Specialist * . 

Category 4 

Evaluation Specialist 
Teacher on Special Assignment 
Specialist'in Data Management & Analysis 
Specialist 'in Statistics 
Specialist .in Evaluation 



Small School Districts 



Category 1 , 

Director, Curriculum Plannijig & Evaluation 
Director of Manage mentjnfortnation Services 
Associate Superintendent - Research &' 

Development . ^ 
Director, Planning, Research & Development 
Director of Research & Federal Prpgrams 



Category 2 

Assistant Director, Planning & Evaluation 
Assistant . J^rector, Pupil Accounting & 

Research • ^ 

Coordinator of Testing & Reporting 
Educational Evaluator 
School Data Analyst - 
Research Supervisor 
Coordinator, Research ^ Evaluation 
Director of Evaluations Assessment 



Category 5 

Evaluation Assistant 
Research Assistant 
Research Aides 
Statistical Evaluator 



Category 6 

Evaluation Technicians 



Category 3 



Eval nation Specialist 
Evaluation/ Disseminator 
Supervisor of Testing 
Measurement Specialist 
Research Analyst 
Progi^am Evaluator 
Evaluation Coordinators 
Accountability Specialist 



Category 4 

Research Specialist. 
Research Assistant 
Federal Programs Evaluafor 
Evaluation Assistants I 



) 
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Appendix B 

List of Respondents and Non-Respondents 

1> Universities - Respondents t 

University of Alabama, Birmingham 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 
California State University, Los Angeles 
* California Stale University; San Francisco 

Clarcmont Graduate School, Claremont, California ' ^ 

Stanford Uni\ ersity, Stanfij^rd, California 
University of California, Berkeley 
University of California Los Angeles 
. University of California, Santa Barbara 
Universityhf So^ithern California, Los Angeles 
University of'Denver, Colorado 

Amoiiican University, Washington, District of Columbia 
Catholic University of America, District of Columbia 
*r]ori(:a w^tale University, Tallahassee,- Florida. 
Univei^sity of I\Tiami, Coral Gables, Vlorida 
Gcor<;ia Slate University, Atlanta 
Uni\'ersity of Georgia^ Athens 
' *Univcrsitv^ of Idaho, 'Moscow, Idaho*''" 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 
■ : • Noiihwestern University, Evanston, Illinois i 

Soutliern.Jllinois University, CaiHbondale ^ 
University of Chicago, UUnois 
University of Illinois,^ Urbana 
Indiana State University, Terre Haute o 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana 
University of Iowa, Iowa City 
Kansas State University, Manhattan^ Kansas 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Louisiana State University, Baton Ro^ge 
McNeese State University, Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Boston University, Boston, M^.ssachusctts 
'Hansard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts 
^ University of Massachusetts, Boston 
Michigan State University, .East .X-ansing 
Western Michigan University, Ivalamazob 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis - ' ^ 
Mississippi State University, Mississippi State, Mississippi 
Univers^ity of Missouri, Kansas City 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
University of Montana, Missoula 
New Mexico State ^University, Las Cruees * 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
CUNY Graduate Center, New York, New York 
Columbia University, New York, New York 
SUNY at Co'rnell, Ithaca, Ne\v York (College of Agriculture) 
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SUNY at Cornell, Ithaca, New York (College of Human Ecology) 
•Hofstra University, Hempstead, New York 
. SUNY, Albany, New York 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York \ 

University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 

North Carolina State University, Raleigh 

University of North Carolina, Greensboro 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Bowling Green State Univ,ersity, /Bowling Green, Ohio ^' ' 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
tOhio State University, Columbus ^ 

Ohio University, Athens ^ -^-^.^^ 

Oklahoma- State University, Stillwater^ / 
' '* University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Oregon State University, Corvallis , 

University of Oregon, Eugene 

Propsie University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Lehigh University, Betlilehim, Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park 

"'University of Pittsb^rgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Memphis State University, Memphis, Tennessee ' * 

North Texas State University, Denton 
^ Texas Women's University, Denton 

University of Texas, Austin 

Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 

Utlah State University, Logan 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Washington State University, Pullman. Washington 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 

University of Wyoming, Laramie 



Univelrsities - Responding But Incomplete Information 
University of Connecticut, Storrjs 

George Washington University, District of Columbia - - 
Nova University, Ft, Lauderdale, Florida * 
Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 
Jdhns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Univ ersity of Mar>'land, Baltimore 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 



* Completed questionnaires received after data analysis. 
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List of Respondents and Non-Rcspondenls 

1. Universities - Non-Respondents ' * 

Auburn University, Aul)urn, Alabama 
Arizona Slate University, Tcnipe 
University ojl.^^zona, Tueson , 
US IntcimtJtional University, SaniMego 
Ujm^sity of.thc Paeific, Stocldon, California 
llolorado State University, Fort Collins 
University oT Colgrado, Boi\ldcr > 
University of North Coloratlo, Greeley 
University of Florida, Gaine3ville 
plinois State University , Nornial 
Noilhern Illinois University, DeKalb^. 
. Ball State University, Muncie, Indiana 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
Iowa State University, Ames . , . 

University of Kansas, Lawrenee 
Northeast Louisiana Universitj^ ^lonroe, Louisiana 
Noiihwestern State College, Natehitoehes, Louisiana 
University of Maine, Orono 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
Clark University, Worcester, IMassachuseits 
University of IMiehigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan u ' 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan . *ir*''r*-- * 
. University of Mississippi, University , * .- '^ \ 
UniveV^ity of Southern Mississippi, Ilattiesburg ' \/ ^. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri 
University of Missouri, Columbia ^ ' ' 
Montana State Universitj', Bozeman ' . " ' 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln ' " • 
, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Fordham Universitjs Dronx^ New York " 
New York University, New York, New ^oxk 
St. John*'S University, Jamaica, New York . 
SUNY, Buffalo, New York ' 
Yeshiva UjQiversity, New York, N§w York * 
• Duke University,- Durham, North Caroling^ 
Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miami Urjivcrsity, Oxford, Ohio 
Univcrsit}^ of Akron, Akron, Ohio . - 
University pf Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio * 
University of Portland, Portland, Oregon 
Bryn Mawr CJoUcgc, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania * ' ^ 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelp.hia 
University of South Caix>lina, Colunibia • ' t 
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University South Dakota, Vcrniillion 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 
University of Tennessee, ' Knoxville 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
East Texas State University, Commerce, T^xa^- 
^ Texas A & M University, College Station 
Texas Tech University, Lubbock 
University of Houston, Houston, Tex^s • 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
University of Washington, Seattle 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Lis't of Respondents anc-1 Non-Respondents 



2, School Districts - Hespondents ■ 
Large 

New Yorl^ City Schoois, New 'York 

Los Angeles Unified Schools, California 

Philadelphia City Schools, Pennsylvania 

Dade County Schools, Miami, Florida 

Hawaii State Schools, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Cleveland Cjty Scliools, Ohio 

Fairfax County Schools, Fairfax, Virginia- 

Memphis Citj'' Schools, Tennessee 

San Diego City Unified Schools, California 

Baltimore County Schools, ^Maryland 

Milwaukee City Schools, Wisconsin 

St. Louis City Schools, Missouri 

Hillsborough County Schools, Tampa, Florida 

Colupibus City Scliools, Ohio 

Orleans Parish Schools, New Orleans, Louisiana 
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Medium 

Atlanta City J>chooL3, Georgia 

Boston City Schools, Massachusetts 

Jefferson County Sbhools, Louisville, Kentucky ' 

PineHas Ccwunty Schools, Clearwater, Florida 

Denver City Schools, Colorado - - 

Orange County Schools,. Orlando, Florida 

Albuquerque City Schools, New Mexico ^ 

Nashville- Davidson Countj'' Schools, Tennessee 

Anne Arundel County Schools, Annapolis, Maryland 

San Francisco Unified Schools, California 

Cincinnati City Schools, Ohio 

Clark County Schools, Las Vegas, Nevada 

Jefferson County Schools, Denver, Colorado 

Seattle City Schools, Washington 

Tulsa City Schools, Oklahoma 

Kansas Citj' Schools, Missouri 

Palm Beach County Schools, Florida 

Long Beach Unified Schools, California 

Jefferson Parish Schools, Gretna, Louisiana 

.Buffalo Cit| Schools, New York 

Omaha OOl/'^Schools, Nebraska 

Oakland City Unified Schools, California 

El Paso ISD, Texas . 

Fresno City Unified Schools, ^ California 

•Oklahomk City Schools, Oklahoma 

Polk County Schoors, Bartow\ Florida 

Birmingham City- Schools, Alaoama 
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^ * ' * -* ' 

Wichita 259 Schools, Kansas , 
San Juan Unified Schools,. California 
Greenville County Schools, South Carolina 
Charleston County Schools, South Carolina 

Small 

Dayton City Schools, Ohio 
Norfolk City Schools, Virginia 

F6rsyth Co^vfinston Saleni City, Winston-Salem, North Carol 
Corpus Christ( ISD Schools, Tq^as 
Shawnee Msn 512 Schools, Kansas i 
Des Moines Indepeni^ent'ComnTetiity Schools, Iowa 
Tucson Eljementary 001 Schools,* Arizona 
Richmc^d City Schools, Virginia / 
ComI5^t5n Unified Schools, "California 
Rocjkford Cvty School^, Illinois 
San Bernardino City Unified Sdhobls'^ California* 
Coloracfo Springs Schools, Colorado 
Pasadena ISD Schools, Texas 
Hunts ville City Schools, Alabama 
Prince William County Schools, Manassas, Virginia 
Tacoma City Schools, Washington 
Spokane Diblrici yi buhoois,. -Washington 
Madison City Schools, Wisconsin 
Lubbock ISQ, Schools,^ Texas 
Kansas City 500 Schools', Kansas 
Grapd Rapids Schools, Michigan 
Stockton City Unified Schpols, California ' ^ ^ ' 
Lansing City Schools, Michigan 
Evansvillc-Vanderburg SC Schools, Indiana 
Newport News City Schools, Virginia. 
Jackson Mun Sep febhools, Mississippi ^ 
Worcester City Schools, Massachusetts 
Wake County Schools, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Washoe County Schools, Reno, Nevada 
Hartford City Schools, Connecticut 
Pasadena Unifiqd Schools, California 
"Syracuse City Schools, New York 
Township IIS Schools, Mt. Prospect, Illinois ^ ' 
Edmonds 'C;ty Schools, Lynwood, Washington 
Newport-Mesa Unified Schools; California 
Springfield R-12 Schools, Missouri 
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. List of I^csDondents and Non-Rospoiulonts 
2. -School Districts - Non-Respondents 

Puerto iVico Schools, Ilato Rcy, Puerto Ric*o , 

Chicago City^Schools, 411in9is 

Detroit 'City Schools, Michigan • 

Houston IS D, Texas ' * . . . , 

Baltimorc^Cily Schools, Maryland 

Prince' George County, Upper Marlboro, IMaryland . . 

Dallas ISD, Texas ' , . 

Washiiiglbr)^* D. C. Schools • \ * • ^ ^ ^ 

Brevard County. Schools, Ft. Lauderdale, .Florida*' 1 

Montgomery County Schools, Rockville, Maiyland 

'Duval County Schools, Jacksonville, Florida 

. . ft- ' . ' 

Mc(hum / . . ' 

Indianapolis Schools, Indiana , 

-DeKalb County Schools, '13ccatur, Georgia 

Ft. Worth ISD, Texas ' v . 

McGklcnburg County Schools,^ Charlotte, North Carolina 

Newark School J5, New Jersey- . • . • ^ 

San Antonio ISD, Texas , ^ 

E, Baton Rouge Parish, Louisiana ; 

Pittsburgh City Schools', Pennsylvania 

Portland OIJ Schools, Oregon " * ^ 

Mobile City-County Schools, Alabama 
' Grande Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah 

'*Brev(i,rd*County Schools, Titusv'ille, Florida 
^ Toledo, Schools, Ohio 

Minneapolis School^, Mirineapolis 
. + Jefferson County Schools, Birmingham, Alabama 

Austin ISD, Texas 

Garden Grove Unified Schools, California 
Akron Schools, Ohio . , 

^ . ^ . J, 

Small ^ ' 

'^Mt. Diablo Unified Schools, Concord, California 

Virginia" Beach City Schools, Virginia 

Escambia County Schools, Pensacola, Florida " 

Cobb County School-^, Marietta, Georgia 

St. Paul 0625, Minneaplis 

Louisville City Schools/ Kentuel^ , ' . 

Rochester Schools, Now York 

Gaiy CSC, Indiana ^ ^ ^ 

Flint Schools, I^Iichigan ' ' / 

Ft. Wayne Community, Indiana ^ , 

Richmond Unified Schools, California 
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Spring I3U-an<^h LDS, Ifoustoni Texas} 

Jersey Cilv SchooLs, New Jersey 

Muscogee bounty Scliooi^^Colurnbus, Georgia ^ 

*Sah Jose Unified Scho'olf^aUfornia 

C^Jjj^ieu Parish 'Schools, Lake Charles, Louisiana 

ArSRm Union High, CiUifornia' ^ 

Ysleta 15g. El Paso, Texas 

Montgomery Citj^^chools,' Alabama 

*Tdrrance Unified Schools, Cajifor^nia: . ' ' * 

♦Richland County 01, Columbia, Sou^th Carolina . 

Fayette County Schools, Lexington, Kentucky 

*Hacienda-LaPuente Uifified Schools, La Puente, California 

ChatHam County Schools, Savannatl, Georgia 

Livonia Schools, Michigan' 

Davis County Schools, Farmington, Utah \ 

Volusia County Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 

Knoxville City Schools, Tennessee . , 

Greater Anchorage Area, Alaska^ 

Trust Territory of Pacific, Marshall Island, T, T* 

*Fremont Unified Schools, California . • 

Henrico County Schools,' HrgTUand Springs, Vixginia 

South Bend CSC, Indiana 

Cumberland County Schools, KayetteviHe, No rt^ Carolina 
*Grasten County, Gastonia, North Carolina - , ^ ^ 
M)irford nonnfTr c;<>hnai«;. Bel Air, Mprylf^nr^ 

Richnipnd County Schools', Augusta, Georgia 
Hampton -Cityr Schools, Viitginia 
Richardsoia TSD, Texas - 
"Norwalk-La Mirada Unified Schools, California . . 
Warren County Schools. Mississippi 
Racine School^, Wisconsin ^ ' ' / 

*Caddo Parish Schools, Shreveport, Louisiana I 
*Bibb County Schools, Macon, Georgia 
Salt Lake City Schools, Utah ■ 
Springfield Schools^. Massachusetts 
Hamilton County Schwls, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Clayten County Schools, Jone^bro, Georgia ^ 
Lincoln 001, Nebraska ' > * ^ . . 

Anoka^chools, Maine 

North Epst ISD, "Skn Antonio ^ Texas ♦ • * 
Yonkers Schools^ New York 
Orange Unified Scht)ols,California 
Jordan Schools, Sandy, Utah- . * ^ 

Lafayette Parish, Louisitma ^ , 

Aldene ISD, Houston, Texa^ 
Rapides Parish, Alexaridria,\ Louisiana 
Hayward Unified Schools,; California 
.Greensboro City Schools, North Ci^olina 
Santa Ana Unified Sctools, California 



^Palersoh Scliopls, New Jersey 
Phoenix Union Iligli, Arizona ' ; 
Seminole County, Sanford, Florida 

'Guam Dcpartnient of Education, Agana, .Guam 
Pulaski County Spocial, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Amarillo FSD, Texas ' ' 

Riverside Unified Schools, California . 
Pueblo City Schools, Colorado 
Robbinsdale Schools, Minnesota* ' 
Okaloosa County Schools, Crestview, Florida 
Ili-ghline Schools', Seattle, Washington - < 

^Washington Elementary 006, Phoenix, Ari-Kona 
*Nor^iside ISD; San Antonio, Texas 
*Parma^ Schools, Ohio . 
Chesapeake City Schools, Virginia 
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^^Significs an incomplete response was received, i.e*, blank questions, letter 
explaining no researchers, etc. . ^ ^ , ' 
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V List of Respondents and Non-Rei^ondents 

3, R & D Organizations - Respondents 



ETS, Princeton, Now Jersey 
AEL, Charleston, West Virginia 

Center for Educational Policy & Management, Eugene, .Oregon 
Center for Social Organization of Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 
Learning Research and Development Center, University Of Pittsburgh 
NWREL, Portland, Oregon . 

Research for Betjer School:^^, Inc. , Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

R&D Center for Teacher Education, Austin, Texas • i *^ 

Southv/est Regional Laboratory, Los Alamitos, California \ 

St.anford Cenfer for R & D, T, Stanford, California 

Wisconsin R&D Center for Cognitive Learning, Madison, Wisconsin 

Ontario Institute for Studies in Edudation, Toronto, Ontario 

American'Council ^n Education, Washington, D. C. 

Educational Turnkey Systems, Washington, D. C. 

National Institute of Education, Washington, r).C. 

ACT, Iowa City, Iowa • ^ . . 

AIR, Washington, D.C. , ' 

Teaching Research Division, Monnioutli, Oregon 

Education Development Center, Newton, Massachusett|---^ 

National Council for Accdn. of Teacher Education ^ - 

HXJMRRO 

Silver Burdett Company (General Learning Company) ' 
Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, California 
National Assessment*of Education Progress, Denver, polorado 
Learning Institute of Noii:h Carolina, Durham, North Carolina 



r ^ Responding But Not Participating R&D Organizations 
(These had either insufficient informa*tion,or no Educational ResearcKej-s) 

IDEA, Los Angeles, California * \^ • 

Stanford Research Institute ^ ^ - \*'^ . 

Far West Laboratory, San Frandsco ^ ^ : - ^l. 

Institute for'Social Resea^'ch, Ann Arbor', Michigan 

CTB/MpGraw- Hill, Monterey, California ^ • ' ' 

Learning & Instruction Rt.& D Bell Labs . 
Russell Sage Foundation, New t'ork Cit^ . . 
IBM Corporation, tbughlvCcpsAe, New York 

Brookings Institution, Washington, District of Colunibia ' ^ 

College Entrance Examination Board • ' 
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Appendix's 
List of RQspondcnls and Non- Respondents 

r — 

3, R &: D Oigan i xations'- Npn-IU^spondents 

CEMREL, St. Louis, Misaouri ; 
Cenlerd'or Occupational Education, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Center for Vocational and Technical Education, Columbus, Ohio 
Center for Study of F.vahiation, IjOs Angeles, California 
McRcl, Kansas City, ^lissouri 
NLHE, l>irham. North Carolina 
NPECE, St. Louis, Missouri 
SEDL, Austin, Texas 
NCHEMS at Wiche, Boulder, Colorado 
. Westinghcuse Learning Corporation, New York City 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, New York City 
Science Rc«3earch Associates 

Houghton :\Ufflin Company, Boston, IVLassachusetts ^ 
The Psychological Corporation, New York -City 
Educational Research, Cleveland, Ohio 

American Association oiLSchQol Administration, Washington, D. C, 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation, EvanstonJ fllinois 
IBM, Palo Alto, CalifoiTiia 

•Cybernetics Research Institute, .Washington, District of Columbia 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, New York Citj 
ABT. Associates, Cambridge 
Branch NICnn, Bethesda, IMaryland 
Center for Applied LingiiisMcs, Arlington, Virgii/ia 

Center for Study of Institute & Research Divisior/ - NEA, Washington, District of Columbia 
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Appendix C 

Copies of Survey Questionnaires ' ' 
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amenican eoucaTionaL 
neseancH associaiion 



^ . ■ November 1, 197A 

T^Ot Deans of Kducanion 



Dear Sir or Madam: 

The American Educational Research Association ha^ appointed a committee to 
explore the. role and status of women in educatiok^ research. The enclosed 
survey questionnaires will assist the Committee in describing the status of 
•men and women in institutions which train and employ educational researchers 
at the doctoral level. We will appreciate your taking the time to -see that 
the questionnaires arc completed and returned at your earliest convenience, 
but 'in any event by December 1, 1974 . Extra copies of these questionnaires 
.^are provided in case ,you wish to send them to departrfent chairpersons. 

The AERA Council has directed that the final report and recommendations of 
the Committee be disseminated to the membership of the Association. In order 
to improve the usefulness of the final document, we plan to include an appen- 
'dix listing those institutions which cooperated in pfovi^in^ data. The re- . 
^sponses to the questionnaires will be suiranarized and individual responses 
wiSl not be associated with any institution. , / 

Thank you in advance for taking the time to complete this questionnaire for 
AERA. We look forward to receiving the completed questionnaire in the en- 
closed envelope. ^ 

Sincerely yours 




Robert L.' Thorndike 
President, AER^\ 

Carol K. Tittle, Chair 
Commit4:ee' on the Role and Status;^ 
of Women \' 



Committee members: 

Joseph M. Qrohin 

•Noele Krenkel 
^ Jean t^ipman-Blumen 

, Eli?.abeth Steiner Maccia 

, Terry N. Saario 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON STUDENTS - • 

American Educational Research Asspciation 

The following questions pertain to policies regarding student admission, finances, 
^part time study, participation in school governance, sponsorship, and job placement in 
your doctoral programs in education . 

!• Name of institution - 



2. Position of person (s) completing this questionnaire 



3» Please indioate the source and size of the organizational unit you will use to ans- 
wer these ^estions: (e.g., school of education, d^artment of education, research 
division, etc.) J_ ^ 

A. Please complete the table below indicating number and percent of students in full 
and part time graduate study. 

Full time Part tipie 

Mal^s > , ^ !_N 

% % 

Females N N 

^ \ 

Total • • ' ' A— ^ 

^ .100% ■ ' ' * ' 100% 

5^ Da you have an age limit for admission to graduate study? No Yes. If • 

Yes, give age limit for Males ^Females. * • 

6. Is'iaarital status a criterion ^in admission? No Yes. If Yes, then check^ if 

for Males Females. 

7. Which of the following groups of students do you feel ax:e most likely to complete * 
a doctoral program within the average four year» period? (Rank order the groups 
from 1-most likely?to 6-least likely.) 

Single males ^Single females 



Married males Married females 



Married males Married females 

' - ' with children , with children 

8. In your department, what percentage of male and female students do you attempt to 

rectuit? ^ - • 

^si'^" Males(%) Females(%) J^o attention is paid 

'V'-^'- ^ . to sek in recruitment 

' ^ ' ' , • ' activities 



^ ^ERA '(^estionnaire on Students/l 
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9. Is financial aid restricted to full tiin.» students? , . No _^ ^ Yes. Docs mari- 
tal status aiui/or pnriMUhood disqualifj/ stndents f yoiiT^VtMci v i nj', financial aid? ' 
No Yes. If Yes, then for Males Fomalrcs 



10. To what extent are child care facilities available for 



(a) Children of faculty: 

(b) Children of students; 



_none 
none 



partial 
partial 



_^f^ly adequate 
fiilly adequate 



11. Please indicate the number of application^, acceptances, enrollments and stipend 
support awarded*^in your doctoral program during the last academic year. 



Number Appllj id 



Number Accepted 



Number Knrolled 



Males 



Females 
Tat^l 



M edian S>tip je^nd : 
Teac her/Research 
Assistant ^ 



Median J^_t i p_£iui : 

Fel low.sii iji /Scholarship 



13, 



14, 



Males 
« 

Females 



per ^_ 
per 



per 



12. Now many students participate in the governance of your department? 

Males U - Females. N 



% 



% 



Total in dep'artment 



Please indicate the number of male and female students sponsored by or who aire pro- 
teges of the 3 most prestigious male members of your faculty. Males Females 

Please indicate tjie number of male and female students sponsored by, or who .are pro- 
""teges of, the 3 most prestigious female members of your faculty. Males Females _ 

please indicate 'the number of doctorates awarded to y^ur education students in the 
1972-73 academic year and the 1973-74 a-cademic year. 



1972-73 



1973-7^ 



Malei 



Females 



AERA. Questionnaire on Students/2 
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15 • Please indicate the number of your studont graduates who were placed' in the. fol- 
lowing job categories during the last two, years: ' r 



Males' Females 



University/College .Faculty position ^ ' 

Post-doctoral fellowships 

Industry, non-profit organization * 
or self employ e'd 

School System 

State Agency * -> 

Federal Agency 
Othei: Positions a 
Employer not known 
TOTAL GRADUATED 



Please use the reverse side of this page or attach additional page to answer this last"" 
question. 

Is there anything else that we have not asked you which you think is important to 
share with us (e.g., have, you noted differences between your malci i-nd female students 
in their contributions to classes and the school, in their age at entrance or in their 
prior qualifications, in their length of time th the program, in their ability to find 
employment, etC;)? Also, if studies have been conducted at your institution which are 
pertinent to this survey, please return a copjR with this questionnaire or a reference 
■for our information. ' ' • 

* 

< * 



A 



AERA Questionnaire on Students/3 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON FACULTY 

0 

American Educational Research Association 



This set of questions deals with the status of, and policies which affect, your 
graduate faculty (men and women) who train doctoral students in education, 

1. Name of Institution ] ^ 

2. Position of persoh(s) completing this questionnaire v 



3. Please indicate the source and size of the organizational unit you will use to ans- 
wer these questions (e.g., school of education, departnient of education, research 
division, etc.): 



Please indicate the number of full and part time faculty by rank. Include split or 
joint appointments in the appropriate column, I. e., if a joint or split appoint- 
ment constitutes a part time faculty member in your department, count that^ indiv- 
idual in the part time column. If a joint or split appointment corlstitutes a full 
time faculty member in your department, count that individual in the full Lime column. 



MALES 

Full time • Part time 



FEMALES 
Full time Part time 



Instructors, lecturers or 
equivalent status ' 



Assistant Professor^ 



Associate Professors 
Professors 



Research appointments with- 
out teaching duties" (^'9^"" 
student) 



V 



^5. Tiease 'indicate the median salaries of your faculty in jj^^hfe table below. Base the 
figures for* each category on the counts given in Question 4 above. • 



Instructors, lecturers or. 
equivalent status 

Assistant Professors 

Associate Professors' 

ProfGfssors ' 

Research appointments- with- 
out teaching dut^ies (non- 
student) 



Q \ERA Questionnaire on' Faculty'^ 
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MALES 

Full time . Part time 



$ 



$_ 

$■ 




FEMALES 
_Full time'' Part time 



$1 
•$_ 
$ 
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6. Please indicate the number of tenured and nontenured faculty by rank. 

MALES ~ FEMALES 



) 



Tenured Nontenured Tenured Nontenured 



Instructors, lecturer^ or 
equivalent status 

Assistant Professors 

Associate Professors 

Professors 

Research appointments with- 
out teaching duties (non- 
student) 



7. 'CaXtboth husband'^ afid wife be granted full time faculty appointments within your 

department/school? Yes ' No ' . Within your Institution? Yes No 

f 

8. What Is the mean number of years that the present full time faculty spent between 
Assistant and Associate levels and Associate to Full Professor? / " 

Mean number of 'years 
^ . MALES FEMALES * 

Assistant to Associate ' ^ . J 



Associate to :Full Professor 



9. Please Indicate how m^y of your faculty serve on,depaxt:m^tal or lnstlf:uti9nal 
^committees. ^ ■ ^ - . ' ^ . 

^ . ' ^ Number on Committees ^ 

Department \^ ' Institution ^ , 

Males , ^ 

Females 

10. .Do the ffepaaie members of your faculty publish with the s^me. frequency as the male 




m'6ihbqrs2 / Yes No. 



No 



'11. Has'-yptur school or department adopted an affirmative action plan? Yes^ 

If Yes, please attach a'*copy or ^ brief statement of the goals or intent of the plan. 

12. i)o.es your institution have a maternity .leave (without loss of status and benefits)? 
' Yes 'No . A paternity le^ve (without loss, of sta^s and benefits)? Yes No ^ 



Que^t'lonnatte on Faculty/ 2 
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13. During the past two years which three of the following sources were most usefuL for 
recruiting new, entry level, male and female members of your f acul ty? (Check the 
three most useful sources for males and females in the columns below.) 



MALES 



FEMALES 



Friends or colleagues in other institutions 
Placement office 

Placement Services at Professional meetings'^ 

Job advertisements 

— circulated to major graduate sq^ools 
of education 

— placed in disciplinary journals^ 

— placed in jbhe Educational Researcher 

— placed in the Chronicle of Higher 
Education 

Applicant advertisements 

Applicant letter of inquiry 



Please use the reverse side of this page, or attach steets to respond to these last 
questions. 

14. VJhat plans have you made to improve the status of women students and faculty in 
your institution? " . ' , 

15. Do you have suggestions for the Committee on Status bf Women in terms of recommen- 
dations you feel the Committee should make to AERA and its membership? 

16. If you know of or have cppies of studies, conducted, at your institut^n pertinent to 
this survey, please include them or references to them^ f or oftr infarction. 

17. Is there anything that we have not asked you which^you think is impor'tant to share 
with us (e.g., any subjective feelings you may have about the situation at your 
institution)? . * . ^ 

\ 



j^jJ^^ kER\ Questionnaire on Faculty/3 
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ameRican eoacaTionaL 
ReseaRCH associaridn 



November 1, .i974 



TO: Employers of Educational Researchers 



Dear Sir or Madara: 



The American Educational Research Association has appointed a committee to 
e-Xplore the role and status of women in educational research. The enclosed 
survey questionnaire will assist the Committee in describing the status of 
men and women employed as educational researchers. We will appreciate ^r'our 
taking the time to see that the qtrestionnaire, as it pertains to educational 
researchers emplo/ed in your organization, is completed at your earliest con- 
venience,"^ but in any event by D ecember 1, 1974 . ^ 

The AERA Council has directed that th6 final report and recommendations of 
the Committee be disseminated to the membership of the Association. In order 
to improve the usefulness of the final document, we plan to include an appen- 
dix listing those institutions which cooperated in prqviding data. The res-' 
ponses to the questionnaire will be summarized and individual responses will 
not be associated with any institution. 

Thank you in advance for taking the time to complete this questionnaire for 
AERA. We look forward to receiving the completed questionnaire in the en- 
closed envelope. 

Sincerely, ' * 



Robert L. Thorndike 
•President, AERA 

'Carol K. Tittle, Chair 
Committee on the Role and Status 
of Women * 



Committee Members: 
•Joseph M. CronlA 
' ^^'fioele krenkel 

Jean Lipman- Blumen- 
Elizabeth Steiner Maccia 
terry N. Saario 
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QUESTIONN AIRE ON EMRjOYEKS ' 
American Edticalional Research Association « " . r 

i *■ ' 

^ The following stt of questions deals with the status of and policies which effect ^ 
those of your emp^oy^es who^are educational rcsc«irchers * ^ 



1, Name of organization 



^2. Position of p'erson(s) completing this questionnaire 



Please indicate the source and size of the organizational unit you will use to res- 
pond to these 'questions: (e.g., research division, entire professioaal sta^f — M,A,/ 
Ph.D., o^ljier)^ ' ' , 

A. Please indicate the number of full and part time professional educational research 
staff by title within your organi\^ation, (Because each organization uses unique 
job title and classilications, please Write, in your job tillers in the left hand 
column, ) • t. • " . 

' . : MA^ES ' ^ F EMALE S 

Job Titles * Full tdme Part time' Full time P art. cime 



5. Please indicate the median salarils of your staff in the table below, (Please use 

the same job titfl.es you used' in the table above,) ^ / * 

MALES ' FEMALES 

Job Titles . Full time Part time Ful l time' P;^rt time 

$ $ ' i . . $ ' 

$ L_ $ $ 

$ $ ^ $_ 









% 




■ $ ' 








$ 










$ 





; $ $ $. 

$ $ . 



6, Indicate how many of your st^ff serve on departmental or organizati^onal committees. 

Department ^ Organiza-tion ^ 
' Males 

Females^ - 



^^KA Questionnaire on Employees/1 

ERJC * . 



Are the female tncmbers^of your profebbiunal staff "Assigned program/project manage- 
ment responsibilities with, the same frequency «as the male members of your jfrofes- 
slojial staff? Yes Np v. * • ' i ' , ' ' . 



Has your organization or department adopted an affirmative action' plan? Yes ^No 

Does your organiz'ation have a*maternif.y leave policy (without loss of sta.tus and 
benefits)? Ye*s No • A paternity leave (witHput lossN^ status and benfefitsl 



Yes 



No 



10. During the past two years, which three of the K)llowjj|g sources were most useful for 
recruiting .new, entry level, male and femald piembers of your' staff? (Check the 
three most useful sources for males and females in the\columns below*) 

4 ' t ^ * 



MALES 



FEMALES 



Friends or colleagues in universities 

Placement offices " 

Placement Services -at Professional meetings 

Responses to job advefjitisements 

^ -circulated -to major^graduate schools 
^ * of education ' 

*-plac€d in' disciplinary journals 

, -^laced^n t;*he Educational Researcher - 

-placed in the thronicle of Higher 
Education 



* Please answer these last questions on separate pages, and attach tp^this questionnaire • 

1. What plans have you made to improve the status of women emplo^^ees in your organiza- 
tion? . " ' ■ v--^ ^ ^ • ~ */ 

2. Do you have suggestions for the Committee orr Status of Women in" terms o^'f recommends 
tions you feel th^ Committee should mal^e bo AERA and it« membership?^ 

3. Is there anything that we have? not asked you which you 'think is important to share 
with us (e.g., any subjective feelings you may have about the situation at .your .\ 
.organiz*atidVi) ? * - * ; ; 

.4,., If you know of or have copies of studie'3 conducted at your organization pertinent t 
tli'ts survey, please Include them or references .to them for pur informati^j^ ' ^ 
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AERA Questionnaire on Employees 



Part IV. 



A SURVEY OF THE ROLE AND STATUS OF WONffiN 
IN OTHER PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 



Noele krenkel 
San Frahcisco Unified School District, 
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W iMpormational paper on activities ^o'f women »s 

COMMITTEES-' IN A SAMPLE OF PROFESSIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATIO'NS ' . 



Noele Krenkel 



* ' . pommlttee on the Role and Statu^ of Wpmen 
, . American Educational Research Association / 

The .data foimd/ln this report are part of a study under- 
taken the Committee, on the Role and St'atus of Women for the 
American Educational Research As^sociatioji .during. its first year 
of operation, ig?^''. The* purpose of . this report is^ ^thiough 
examining activities of yfomen^socommittees • in ^a sample of other 
professional ^associations 3 to provide ihf o^rjnat^ion to AERA\s,com-r 
mlttee on women ' which wdUld enhance^ the ef feciilveness of its . ^ 

activities • . . n ' ■ . ' . 

^ Associations examined incli/de the., Americai;!^ Anthropological ^ 
Association (AAA) ,^ American Association, fpr the Advanceme^it of 
Scienc? C'AAAS), American Association of University Professors ' 
(AAUP) , American Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA), 
Amer^Lcan Political ^.cience Associatlori (pSA)', A^nerican Psychorr 
logical' Association (APA) , American Sociblogi-dal Association 
(ASA) and the ."National -Education jj^spociation (NEA). Infprmation , 

.on our ov^n association, American; Educationais^esearch Ass.ociatJrtJfi* 
(AERA~) , is ^also included. ^, . - ^ - , ' - 

It. is hoped, that the data within this report 'will .give the * 
Committee on the Role and Status of V/omen assistance, in deter- ; 
mining future activities of the .committee and suggest recom^ 

''mendatlons to bevsenacted into policy by AERA. 



' " I. Gathering of Information 

• • , / ■ < . ' ' 

Questionnaires were ipai-ied to ten (10) professional associ-* 

anions. All questionnaire,s were returned, though two .were elim- ^ 

^ ■ • 1 • . ■ • 

inated-from this report:. 6n"e "because', the association' s relevancy 
to AERA was que^stionable ; and the second, because -th-e organization 
is not legiiimately classified ai a professional association. 
Thus, the data from eight^ associations aa:^ reported as well as * ^ 
data available from AERA^ Respondeats completing the question- 
rjalres were either chairpersons or staff or women committees, 
or chairp- er^*6ns of . independent women caucuses • In one .qase a 
staff person not 'associated with either, *he commi.ttee or Ijthe caucus 
responde{ii ^' ^ . -v. • . ^ " ' / \ , 

' Questions werfe" aslted as to the membeitship^ coun'fr of .the; associ- 

.ation by sex'/'the exis^teVice ^^hd' length of ' existence for the women^s 
committee and ^-independent women's gr^oup^' availability of \studift^^^ 

*|lone on the participation of women within the 'association's^ atfaiSs 
and the status .of wom«i within th"e prof^^ion, aW ppi^cy state- ' 

' m^rit^ren^cted by the asso,ciation* on women's issue^v\ Bes^oM^hts \ 
were also asked to designate the person to whom inoi5ifla;ng caLlls 
or ; cor re sponSftnce* on. women's issues^are referred. Dpcuifients . were 
also enclosed by the respondents on studies and policy undertaken* 
by~the associations. j . ■ . i i * 

' tl. statistics ' on Asso]ilati6n's,^ . - . , 

" I^embership/ Existence of .Worn- . > ' 
' ^' en's Groups', Policy Enactment, ..... ^ ^- . 

: * * and IVvailability; of *Studies ■ . . \. , 

•' 'Column's' 1-3 ^ Table display ' information give^ on member- 
' . • ' 

ship- count, with male -and f-emale bfeakdo^wns where available."; 




emale 

V 

Male - 
& % 



otal 



officfal women's 
committee; or ' 
facsimile. :' 

# yrs operation 
of ^Col. 4 ' • , ' 

independent » ' . 
women's pressure 
group \ 

§ yrs operation 
ofc Col.^ 6 

status^ of person 
receiv^tng incom- 
ing questions 

hours/wk paid 
Col. B ' 



Q 



63 

CO 
Ct 

O 

:3 



> 

CO 
CO- 

o 
o 

:3 ct 



a 

ct 
CD 

:3 



O 

CO / 



CD 

i- 

a.,cD 

> CO 
P !-»• 

,P 

a- W 

• M 
.H. CO 
cf 



ct- 



»-») CD 



03' 
cf 

'.p. 

CD 
CO 



O 

s: 
o 
B 

CD 

:3 

CO 



o 

' O 

CO 



studies /done by 
Gol. 4 on wiDmeri\ 
participation ' in 
association • . 

studies done by' 
Col. 4 on wdnjen ' 
^status in professipa 

policy ^on'^ women * >. • 

enacted .by. ass*ocir- ^ 
atlori 

other official women ' 
group's^ within a3^'ci.a.5ion/ 



Columns 4 and 6 indicate whether the assbciabion has an official, 
women's committee, or a resembling. committee^and an independent 
women's pressure group, respectively. Columns 5 and 7 indicate 
the existerice7"in years, of each of these groups • The work status 
and hours of the person re^^Jving incoming calls and correspon- 
dence on women is indicated in columns 8 and 9. Colutans 10 and 

11 indicate whether or not the association has. undertaken studies 
on the status of women in the participation of asspciation affairs 
and the status of women in the profession, respectively. Column 

12 indicates whethef the association has enacted policy on women's 
issues and column 13 specifies other subgroups on .women existing 
in'the association. 

Every association examined had some official body which was 
delegated the business^ of addressing Itself^ to women's issues. 
In two-thirds of the associations, these^ groups existed for three 
or more years. (AAUP^s Committee W on the Stratus of Women in the 
.Academic Profession i^:^' >e:activated committee, resuming activity 
af^,er 42 years of dormar4yV -ft.>as first established -in 1918)..' 
Of the remaining committees , one-tljir^ are two^years or yoUnger 
in age; the AERA's committee being the yoimlgest' -with NEA and APGA 

f.ollowlng. " ' ' ^ 

All of the professional associations had- Independent women's 
pressure groups. (The first women caucus was formed in the ASA 
during the academic year 1968-69) . Oltman^ had observea that 
generally!, the action of independent groups of women activists 
within the professional associations resulted in, the formation 



■••dltragtfi, Ruth iyi.' Women in the 'Professional Caucuses'. Amer-. Behav . 
' Scl.'; Vol. '.15, #2/Nov. -Dec 1971, Pg 281-303. 



of official women's committees and, that these independent "groups, 
composed usually, of the more liberal members /^continue to function 
as a pressure group once the official women's committees'.are 
formed. ' Oltman also observed that"usuall7 there^ is miich inter- 
action between the independent gToups and>- the' off icial committees . 

■ For'mos-t associations. Incoming questiohs and correspondence - 
on women issues are handled by paid s^taff persons. For example,. 
MAS has an Office of Opportunity in Scienc^!with both a jdi^to.r 
and a paid staff assistant funded by AAAS. int«rn is paid" 
through outside funds. This office handles Both women and -minority 
issues. AAUP refers its questions :to the paid Associate Counsel- 
who also spends time on other issues as collective bargaining. 

APGA refers its incoming questions to th,e Project Dir.ector of 

s 

the Sex -Equality Guidance Opportunities^^ Project . This project 
is funded by "the Office of Education and -staffed with three persons 
APA funds a staff • liaison with the Comml'ttee on Women in .psycho- 
logy. ASA funds an Executive , Specialist "f9r both mlnorij^l^s arid 
women; a method similar to AAAS..' NEA usually refers, its i questions 
to the Assistant Manager of fiuman Relations.- The remaini'jjig 
three -associations "r'efer their incoming calls to the chairs .of 
the official erQmmifct^es --^ volunteers 

. Ali but one of the associations had undertaken an examination 

of\he. partiiJipation of women within their association's. ;af fairs ; ' 

APGA '^eing the elcception.'^Only two of the nine associatioT?| had . 

not undertaken ah exaioination of the status of women withii^^- the 
'profession: AA:AS and AHJA.. AAAS has over 280 affiliate societies, 

some of which have^ undertaken studies on the status of wom& in 



their fdelds • • 

All of the- associations have enacted 'policy on women ranging 
from a few policy statements for some associations .to a voluminous 
amount for others • 

^ OT^er.half of the associations^ have other official groups 
addressing themselves to women: AAUP.has state and local committees 
on women as does NEA, APSA has regional committees on women. 
APA has a division on the. Psychology of Women, -and AERA ha^ a 
Special Interest Group on Women and Education. 

* "II/ Contact .Persons -for Incoming- Questions , 

• Official: Women.'^ Committees, and 'Independ- 
. / ent Pressure Groups 

Table II presents 'the names and addresses -for each association, 
the names and addresses for persons ^receiving incoming questions, 
the contact p.erson for the official womenjs committee, and the 
contact person for the independent pressure group\ 

« 

III. Stat e4 Purpose for 'Official -Women' s 
r- Committees or Resembling Comnilt'tee 

The ' f olloft-ing statements capsuli2;e, -the. purpose of some of - 

the vai^ious committees as alleged from respondents: ' _ •. , - 

• AAAS, Committee on Opportunities in Science ; "t o • IMPLEMENT 
, AFFIRMATIVE ACTION, fbr WOMEN and MINORITIES in the science 

■ .■fieid;'4 '. ; " 

♦ ♦ • • • 

AAUP, Committee^ W onW^hg l^tatus of Women in tiie Academic 
> Pro£essi on: "to SURVEY LITERATURE being develope.d and 
.^MAINTAIN a -CLEAHINGHOUSE of information on^Studl^s an.d 
, ' . reports . , ' ' \ ^ . 

^ AbRA, Committee on the Role anf Status of Women;> J'to . 
\dESCRIBE THE STATUS of women .in educational research 
'and', to MAKE RECaMMENMTIONSi* f or the attainment, of their . 

rolev as fully .enfranchised members f of the educational 

research 'Profession . ' , ^ . 
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APSA, 'Committee bn the Status of Women in the Profession : 
. " '^to recommend" ways of ENHANCING the PROFESSIONAL POSIIli^^V;-, 
of ^om'en and of ENCOURAGING WOMEN TO ENTER the prof essi^li J' 

. NEA; Women's Rights. Task' l^^orce: "to RECOMMEND POLICY; to ^ 
GATHER EVIDENCE to support recommendations." * 

The stated purposes of NEA and AERA are quite similar, for 

they both see two esseritial components: gathering evidence on 

the status of women and making recommendations for policy to 

enhance women's position. AAUP's committee has a more educational 

task, with an emphasis on retrieval. of information on studies 
V 

and reports. AAAS is concerned with both women and .minorities . 
APSA is concerned not only with enhancTng"' theHprofessional position 
of women but of encouraging women to enter the profession. 

IV. A Sampling of Activities ^ 
, of Women's, Committees 

• Table III summarizes a sampling of activities undertaking by 

the various women's committees as indicated by respondents and 

organizational literature (APGA, ASA,' NEA are not examined). ' , 

' Table III 

Sampling of Activities 'Of Women's Committees' 
ill Professional Associations 



AAA, Committee on the Status. of Women in Anthropology : 

1. collects information on status of womep in* anthropology ; 
a. disseminates information on status of 'women in anthropologic; 

3. refers' sex discrimination complaints to proper agencies; 

4. * publishes roster, of women in anthropology. 

AAAS, Committee on Opportunities in Science : ^ ■ 

1. delegates program's/activities to staff in Office of- 
• *. ^Oppor^tjlnities"- in.Sci^n-ce^.e.g., maintaining roster of, 
^* Women and informal ^vitae file; ' \ - ' " 

^2. makes recojirnienSations for ' resolutions for organizational 
. * action; * 
3i recommends women- t(o advis^ory aormnittees> 
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AAUP nnmmltte e W on the StatiTs of Women in the Academic Profession 
. l! reviews existing AAUP policies and guidelines to assure 

^ equal opportunity for academic opportunity, e.g., anti- 

nepotism, maternity leave*, part-time appointments ,^etc . ; 

2 examines participation of women" in "MP affairs-C officers , - 
staff, council nominations-, elected members, nat'l com-^^ 
mittees) using" a time, series sampling of every five years* 
(1916-70); , 

3 serves as clearinghouse for information on women in aca- 
deme for persons both inside and outside the ^ academic . ^ 

4 acts^as^ liaison with OCR in DHEW and EEOC to keep in touch 
with developments in enforcement programs of these agencies; 

5 compiles data for Academic Women 'on the Move funded by 
-•, ■ ■ ' Russell Sage Foundation (a study which describes status 

of women students in higher education, analyzes reports 
on status of women' in academic profession and discusses 

efforts to change statu^); . ^ 

antinepotism rulings; ' , „ . ^^^^ 

'7. establishes regular communicatiions with known Committee 
' W's at state and local level; 
■ 8. conducts workshops at annual meetings; .^^..^^ 
9 works to. identify and propose ways of dealing with issues 
' of special concern to women" in "graduate education;.- » 
10" maices annual reports to membership through AAUP Bulletin. 

■ « 4 : . ■ ■ 

AERA, Co mmittee on the Role and Stat us of Women: 

1] collects .informatio/i .on status of women in educational . 

2 coliects'informatidn on .status and activitifs ' of woman's ~ 
' cominlttees in other professional organizations r-fco pro- 
vide Additional, data from which to derive ideas for 
actilivities and association policy; 
3. collects information -on participation of women within 
' ' ' * AERA:i association affairs; 

; 4, recommends policy to association pertaining to women. 



• APS a; Committee on the Status' of Women in th e .Prof ession : . 

. 1. maintains a .roster of women in political science; 

■ 2. reQommends women for positions; 

3 surveys the status of women graduate students; 

surveys the status of women "post-graduate professionals 
In the discipline; \ 

5. participates i,n Internatlon^i.^Women's Year; 

6. ' reports activities on a regular b-^sls in membership 

newsletter; ' ,f \ ■ ' • ■' 

-7. maintains liaison "wlth.'rfegional associations; _ - 

8.- collects "data on participation of women in the association 
affairs. ^ 

■ ' . • • • . ^ - 

' *' APA. - Committee- ^n- Women in Psy-chology : 

' ' 'ifff' 1 ■ monitors position of women in psychology; • j. • 

/„■ ■ . . 2. «cts as', resource for w.omen^ nominations- to b<3ards and . 

committees; ' . • 

o '-" ■ ' 
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3* acts, as catalyst ^for change in varTous programs ot APAj 
4. surveys women membership for; cone ernjs , e.g., interest *in 

the creation of a division on,, the study of women*; - * 

5,. provides information on grievance pro^cedurefe to women 

Hho desire assistance; S ' 
6^*" "watchdogs" A?X'wrth'"respec:t to women's status; ^ • 

7. identifies areas of poss^bke^ .concern for other boards ' and 
committees; , ' • 

8. distributes a roster of women in psychology; 

9. distributes a, biographi^c^l direcjbory of women in pscyhology; 
10. maintains a talent bank igpr resources to boards , etc,: 

Prom examining Tab;Le III at least one of the groups is doing 
one or more oT th-e fdllowing: ' 

. ,1'. collecting information on^ the status of women in\^ 
^ " the profession; , ^ 

2. collecting information on the participation^ of wonjen . 
^~ _^ in the association' s . affaiNTS ; . ^ • 

3. actirgas a clearinghouse for information on women in 

J profession; ^ v ' , ' . ^ 

, k. surveying women membership for concerns; ' . ^ ^ \ 

•5- making annual reporx-s to me^nbership; -* ' 

6. .maintaining roster of woijien in profession; ' 

7. delegating activities to * staff ; . ^- r 

,8. reviewing existing association policy and guidelines' V 

for possible sex discrimination; ^ 
9. making recommendations for polled; 

10. mpriitoring programs aimed afc rectifying sex discrimination; 

11, acting as catalyst for change in various association 
programs; 

1^. providing assistance^to women in graduate education; 
/ 13. providing information^ on grievance procedures; 

1^. recommending women for position^; , 
15 V refering sex* discrimination cQnipi'aints ^to proper * agencies ; 
♦ '16i maintaining liaison with govern 't. agencies aad other 

women's groups ; ' ■ ' ^ - ' , 

-^17. establishing communications^^ with association's subgroups; 
L8. conducting .workshops; ' "^r 
19. participating, l^n International Women's Year. 

V# , Studleis/Documents^ on ^^articipatipn * * y 
of Wom'en*ih Association's Affairs '\ • , 

^ ' • ^ ^ r 

Assopiatipfls would be in an embarrassing position to repri- 

niand educational institutions and other employers for not improvin-g 

the ^^tatUs of 'women-^ whlXe the Associations' themselves show a*^* * 



smaller propoVtion of women, partigipatiftg in €he structuril 
positions of the assoc'iatifon than women represented in*^^^ 

total membership. "* . ' 

Table lists studies/docun^nts. an'^rosters conpile'd^jr 
the women's committees which 'address themselves to the par- . 
ticipation .of \*fomen in the association's affairs. (Rosters . 

usually serve as a referral 'system for appointments -on boards, 

\. . . . ' ' ■' - .)*'•,.. 

etc . ) : ' .- , , ' - 

I ' . Table. IV ' ' • • " 

• -' . Sampling of Studies/Documents on Participation ' 
of Wom'en in Association's Affairs 




■ ' ■■ ■ - ■ . .y 

kkh: i. Project in progress for assessing participation of women 
' > in association 's'^struQ^ure; ' , . ^ 

' ' 2. -Roster of^JJ'emale AnthrCJpologis.ts (MA, $3) • 

AAAS : 1 , 'Roster o.f Women and ^Unorities In Science 

2. Office maintains informal vitae file and a card file. . 
of about 200 persons which is used for -re commendations 
to advi3ory committe'es and pan'el's';" . 

3. Pro3ected thai: the. 1975 A{*ril Issue of Science will / ^ 
summarize the activities of 'the Office of Opportunities 

° ' " in Science and will Include data on 'the participation > / 
. of women in the a^sociatfion's structure. 

AAUP: i.A.S; Rossi ' Report of Committee W', :^70-71.^ AAUP 
Bul letin . (Summer)., p©-. • 215-220 , 

"AERA:, l. "jPolicy to eliminate j^neqUities in the status of 

* women within AERA and' educational re search "•"'(to be 

released).^ • ■ ' ., , 

■ . 2.K. Brown. Participation of women in the 197^ AERAv 
r ^ -Annual Meeting, . Educational Jiesearcher , Deg^.mber 197^*, 
pg.- 14-16; . ' • ••, 

•3. "An Informational paper on activities, of women s 
■\ committees iA, a sample of profegsianal associations. 
- ' (to be released) ; . - .' ; 

^- ' ^, i|. Survey of AERA fnembers.includj^i^g-offieei'S, committees, 

etc. (to tie released). ' , ' ' ■ "^'"^ 

APGA : - no s-tudies '-■■^■^ ' , ■ - ^ • 



APSA ; lu .Third. Edition of the .Roster of. Women Political 

Scientists (APSA, $2.50); ' , ' 

• • . 2*^ Victoria Schiick.-. Femina Studens Rei' Putrllca^ : .Notes— 
. - on he^r professional attainments. PS, Spring 19703 
pp. 622-629; . ^ , ^ . 

3* Committee on the« Status of Women in «.tlie Profession'* 
Pinal Report and Recommendations. PS/ Summer .1971, 
Vol. IV, §3y P- 461; - • ~. 

4; Ana Finifter- "The professional states' of women po- 
litical 'scientists some current dat'a* PS, 1973, 
, * . pp. ..40'6-4i9; ' • 

APA: 1. Report on the Task. Force of Women in Psychology (APA); 
2. -1971-72 Roster of Women In Psycholog^^A|^A) ; 
•3- 1973 BixOgraph^cal Directory . (APA) ;> 

4. a talent bank is maintained 'in oraer to appoint women 

to APA's publication editorships ,j/ boards and committees; 
5- Monitor, 5^ #3. : 

ASA: 1. The Status of Wpmen in Sociology 1968-1972' (ASA); 

• • \ . ^ • • * • • * 

NEA : 1. Task Torce ^aftd Committee- Reports 1973-74 , Flfty--thlrd 
• . .Representative Assembly. of NEA, 1974. 

Upon examining some of the data^available , figures show, that 

women are usually underrepresented .in association's affaiA when 

compared with the percentage or expected frequency . based on female ^ 

membership., ^ * - ^ r V 

2 * ^ . 

AAUP . Rossi states, that women have been very poorly -rep- 
resented in. the A!^UP; structure . Committee W undertook a statistical 
summary showing women re^esentation among offices, staff, councllj 
nominations, elected council members -and national committees by 
a time series sampling every^ five years from the period 1916-1970.* 
At most two women have appeared among the officers or the staff 
of the AssGclatldn. in any given* year. The percentage, of women 
•among elected do'ilncll members of the* commltt.ee^ Ha^'rara^T^^ 
ten per cent./ Table V shows the r^presentatioivlor .wo'merl -la-.t^a^^ w[\ 
AAUP structure *for the year ^1970./' " ' * ''^tiV:''— 



^A.S. Rossi. Chair. Report. "Gf Committee W, I97Q-71, AAtJP, 
Bulletin , Summer 1971/ P 215. . ■ " 7" 
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Table V ' 
;ation of 
TaAUP Structure, 197( 



Representation of Women^n 





Female 






N •% 


Base N 


Officers 




5 


Staff 1- 


1| - : 


16 


Nominations for ^ 
Council 


3l 3. 


60 ' 


Elected Council 
Members 


■i 


30 V 


Nat ' 1 Committees 


17 i 3 


186 



ASgA." Generally, figures for participation of women in 

AERA affairs shoW' (with a noticeable exception for Special 

Interest Group program chairs) an uriderrepres,entation-of .women. 

Nominations for o'fT.ice -in 1975. (president elect, divisional vice 

presidents, member ''at large, divisional secretaries) show^ the 

selecti(3x of only one' woman out. o_f.,.tw«nt^«5r)e' positions and that 

posl-tion was f dr.- visional secretary. (For update, refer to I'art II of • 
Committee's report)'"' •frv - . V\ . ' ^ 



Pa*t3/tipati'6n af 'iTSmeTrJSvl^ AERA Annual 
Me^^-.Ciigs^-ana'Ws AERA .^eMsfl -interest Group 

•Pemal-e . 

''Expect- "Qlffer-. 
^^tele . H cf.f-nrc-A ancy .-.•.ehce- 



N 



Progranl 'E^^ojibVal ;,R%.^i'^w;^l? s . 

•for Divisiorx ;> V'.'-V^'^^ ' " 77 I 17I 

Invited k^^y^k^'.-'^re^e^^X<>ns: , 



* !; myisiob:jJ'.'SB5.#6n-6^ .7-- V 23 ' 



% 



N 



% r N 



N 



.23 52 

• r 



25 



2 



I 3 
6 



-2 



.1+2 



erJc': 




197^ AERA annpa'l • , 
Leaders, Edu^^a^tional 
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Male 
^ ' N 



Observed 



Expected 



Difference 
% N 



Invited Symposium and Total 
Meeting Participation 
Chair 

Participant 
Discussant 

Leadership Positions in AERA 
.Special Interest Groups 
Chair 
CoCiiair 
. ' Secy/Treas 

Prog Chair - - ,~ 

Prog Co . Ch ' 
■ ' ^ ' 

APA. APA examined the participation in the association s 

structure for the years 1569-1973.^ ^ ^ 

Table VII ( 
J ■ Participation of Women in Associationis 
■■■ ' Affairs for' the Year 19737 . 

Women 

Expected ( 235J) 
Ob served, minus ^ 
Observed 



1 

5 


1 

i 'o 


1 

_ 1 

1 


1.00 


1 

. -|-''-i.oo 


16 


_ ' 0 . 




4.00 ■ 


' -4. 00 


h 




0 




1.00 




-1.00 


•27 




5 




8.00 




— Soo 


. 6 - 




0 




i.5o 




—1.50 


0 




1. 




1 .25 




+'-■ .75 


11 


2,0 




8.00 


+12.00 


0 . 




2 




1 -50 


j- V50 



Men 



N 



APA ^Council of Representatives 90 



r^Iembers .of APA Continuing 
Coramittees and Representatives 
to other Groups'^ 

•APA Ad hoc Committees, Task 
Forces and. Commissions 

APA 'Standing Boards -'and 
committees 

Percentage of all govern- 
ing units comlained 



101 
90' 
'86 
82 



N 



16' 17 



14 17 

1 ' 
22 26 

I 

1 

21 23 
18 1 - 



-3% 
-1% 
-2% 
-5% 



kSk. In the^ 66 year old history of ASA only , two women have. i 
been president. Until 1970, no women held elective office. The 
data collected by ASA shows that few. women are nomi-hat>i for office, 
thus- makin-g it difficult for .women to gain elective offices . • ■ ^ 



6^PA Monitor , 5, No. 3 

7 • ' • 
'ibid. 
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An ASA"report examines the , participation of women in the associ- 
ation for the years 19.66-1972.8 Tife latest figures are more . 
encouraging when compared to tho^e Vf other professional associ- 
ations, though women participation is still low in Constitutional 
and Standing Committees. 

Table VIII ' g 

Female ASA Committees and Elected Officers, 1972^ 

Observed Base Expected (15^) 

» 

Elected Officers and Council 
Elected Conunittees 
Council or Pres. Appt. ^ 
Editorial Boards 
Elected Section Officers 

1 

Table IX 

Female ASA Committefe Members, 1968-7L 

Observed " , , 

. ' 55 N Exp. (15%) " Obs. 

Constitutional & Standing Comm. 5 ' " 30 ' ^ -10? 

I " 
Ad Hoc Committees ^ 12 i' 23 - 3? 

I 

Table X 

Female. Participation in Annual Mi|tings 
|. • of the ASA, 1972-^-^ 

v. ' Observed 

..." 5? N Exp. (15?) - Obs. 



% 


N- 


N 


minus Observed 

^ 


27 


5 1 


18 




*18 


5 


27 ■ 


\ +B 


IB- 




195 


, +3? 


16 


20 

i 


123 


'• +1? - 


9 


: 6 


1 


1 -t 



Total^participants ■ , 15 | 1^3 ^ 0 

Total. session' 'organizers 1^ j. '''^ ' - 

Total session chair]) arson, 1-4 i '17 ! "1^ 
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^The Status of Women" "in Sociology. ASA, 1973. 



■'•■'•Ibid . * ^or* 
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Talple XI 

Women ,Aut]iors ^In Two^ Leading Sociology 
j/ournals / 19r7--72 (Amer/ Soc.' Rev. '& ' 
Amer. J. of S'oc\) ^ ~ 

• Observed 
% N Exp.- (A5%) - Obs. 



all women authors 
* 

single and senior 
womesi authors 



11.5 79 



-3.5? 



10.3! 50 I 

. *NEA. Although women represent ^755 of the membership of NEAj/.*' 

they are. greatly underrepresented-in NEA governance, both in 

e-lected and appointed positions. -Staffing patterns of NEA and V 

i,ts affiliates also reflect' an underrepresentation of women. 

Women represent 40?S of the NEA professional staff and dnly 29? 

Of the management staff, yet th'ey comprise 67% of the memlfershlp . 

Table XII ^ • . 

Women ^s Representation I'n the NEA '"^ 
. ^ and Affiliates, 1973-7^ 



Observed 
% N 



Base Expected 



Goyernance 

Executive Committee 
Board of Directors 
Chairperson' Stand- 
ing Committees 
Members^ Standing 
Committees 

Chairpersons; Appt. 

Committees 
Members, Appt. Com. 

NEA Staff ■ ^ *• 

Executive 
Management 
Professional 



Expected 

minus 

Observed 



I 



26 



41 



29 
40 



31 



Affiliates' 
- Gavefnanc^e 
§taff 

Exec. Sec. (State Assoc)' 
Manag.jProf. Staff ] 

(State Affii:) ' H ' 



28 
1 
6 

56 



23 
67 



17 



49 



10 
107 



25 

18 
137 



'18 
-80 
167 



52 
52 
440 



67 

■ 3 

16 

12 
67 



12 
67 
67 



67 
3-4 
67 



-2 
-41^ 

- 2 
-10 

- 8 
-26^ 

-10 ■ 



-27^ 

» • 

-36^ 

-33 

-56% 
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* VI. Studies/Documents on Status 
of Women In the Profession 

^able -Xlll-l-lsts -a sampling of studies accomplished -by the 

women's committees on" the status of women within the associati'on's 

profession. ' . , . 

' Table XIII " ^ 
♦Sampling of Studies/Documents on Status 
» of women within Profession 

AAA : 1. A study'ha^ been completed titled "Sexual stratification 
In academic anthroj^ology" • . ^ 

A A AS : no studies from AAAS; AAAS has 280 affiliate societies^ 
some which have produced such documents, e.g.;, the Ame?- 
lean Physical Society, American Astronomical Society, 
American Chemical Society, American Society of Bio- 
logical Chemists, American Society for Microbiology, etc. 

AAUP : 1. A. Caswell Ellis, Chair, Preliminary Report ^of Committee 
W, on Status of Women in College & University Faculties, ^ 
AAUP Bulletin , Oct., 1921, p. 25; - 
2. Rossi, A.S. & Ann Calderwood. - Academic Women on the Move . 
<^ Russell. Sage* Foundation, 1973. 

AERA : 1. "Participation of wdmen in the educational research 
community,''* (to be released); 
2, "Role and status of wom^n in training institutions and 
as employees," (to be released) 

APGA: none ' * 

APSA: 1. P,E. Converse and , J .M. ' Converse.. The status .of women 

as'studejnts and pWf essionals in politica4. science. PS 
Summer 1971, Vol. IV, #3/p. 328; 

2. VictiorXa Schuck, 'Women in political science: some pre- 
liminary observations. ' PS, Vol. II, No. (Fall^l969), 
pp.- 6^12-653; . ' , 

3. Victoria Schuck. '^Some comparative statistics on women 
in political science and other social sciences. ^PS,' ' . 
Vol. IJI,. #3, (Summer 1970), pp, 357-361. ' 

4. Women in political science: studies and report of the 
APSA CoJranittee ^on the Status of Women in the Profession,. 
1969-71^' (APSA) . ' ' ' ' 

5. Committee oji .-the Status t>f Women PS., Winter 1974, Vol. ^ 
VII, No. '1. ^ - \ " - • ^ ' . 

6. Ada 'Finifter. The professional status of -women political 
\ scientists: some current data. PS, JL973, pp. 4o6-'4l9 . 
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•APA: )1. Report from the Task Force on S?x Bias* in Psychotherapy. (APA); 

' 2. Report ®f the Task Force on 'the Status of Women In ■ ' ^ 

\ Psychology. Am^r. Psych . July 1973',. f>. 611; 

3. Survejr of Psychologists in U.S.| and Canada. Doc. #463. ('APA); 

5. Recruitment of minority group Students and women. Amer . ■ 

»■ Psych , Feb. 197'*'; • • . 

, 5. Survey of Women Members- of the APA, 1971-72.' (APA); 

. .* 6. Survey of, Depts. :of Psych.' 1972 & 1973. APA, •1971; ■ . 

, . ' • 7. Report of -the Task Force on the Status of Women in Psychology. 

• • Sept. 1972. ■ . •. .. 
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'ASA: • 1. 'The Status of Women In Sociology 1968-1972. (.ASA.). ^• 

NEA ; 1. Tas,k Force and CoHimi t tee- Reports , 1973- 7^4. Presented, to 
the 53rd Representative Assembly of^the NB^jl. 

VII.. Policy Statements on th^' Status of' ' s 
^ ^, / - ^ Women Enacted by Various Professional 

Associations . % 

Table xiv. contains a- sampling of policy statements enacted 

. by the various ^professional organiza,tions*.: . 

' / TalDle XIV 7 • ■ ' *. 

^ Policy 'St^.tements on th^ ^ ' , 

^ . ' 'Status of Women ' . ^ 

AAAg: 1. support of equal opportunity for both \^omen aijd* minorities 
't:cbpies sent to affili^ates asking for endorseiment) ; 
- Z. support f9r elimination ^of age discriminatiori in fellow- 
3hj^ps and grants; 
3. directing AAAS 'to provide Science ^Eduiation programs 
for women and minorities and placing hi^est priority 
on this activity;* * ' / \ 

H. directing AAAS to celebi^ate International Women^s Year . 
through ^appropriate activities. ■* ^ 
• * / . * 

'aaUP: 1. f:aculty" members not be pe.nalized because of marital 
relationship with another member,^ of ^faculty; 

2. censor*ship of^ colleges and universities* practicing ; ^ ' 
discrimination -on basis of age, sex;*' race^ color, > 
relj^gion, nati>onaLi origin :and marital status; _ 

3. support of efforts in institutions, of higher .education 
to eliminate discrimination ^on basis of sex, race, etc. 

^ Including support of affirmative action efforts and 

- re-examination . of salary structure and patterns -of 
retenj^idn-promotion; ^ ^ ^ . • 

'4. recommending colleges and universities to provide leaves 
of absence to faculty hembers for .chlld-bearlng, chilcj- 
rearing, and family emergencies-; 
5. recommendations made by women^s committee tQ*^ass the 
following res61utions: part-time, appointments in 
higher education,, avoidance of generic use of ipasculine 

' ' * * * " ' ' . 
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pronouns , and' the term "man," on grounds* that such'' 
. ^ . usage reinforces the Imagery of^ women as subordinate 

* -and ultimately invisible pers^ons seldom in positions • 
, ' power and authority t 

AERA: .1* 1?esolution passed discontinuing joint program with 

PDK and ^LT due to organizations sex discrimination - *^ 
p/actice^; . * 

2. resolution passed to form committee to, investigate * 
the status of wonien in educational research; 
\ 3. resolution passed that women be appointed to committees 
and horatnated for elective office commensurate with 
the number. of women in the association; 
' 4. resolution passed directing the Executive Officer * 
to report, annually to the Council on the number of 
• women in AERA with an analysis of their roles in 
. the^ association; 
5. res-olutlon passed "AERA supports the. policy of open « 
recruitment and urges employers of educational researchers 
to cooperate In spirit and practice to er>d discriminatory 
patterns of hiring and recruiting," 

APC^A : 1^ Resolution passed that the Strong Vocational' Interest 
Blank is^ discriminatory and t^at the test be isevised* 

APSA : 1. affirmative action for political ^science profession; ' ^ 
2, disappj^oval of dis'cTimination; ' 
i3- encouragement 'of active participation of women in 

asspciation;^ ' . ' ^ ^ , 

4. 'supports ab9lition*of nepotism >rules; . 

5. supports part7time employment; ^ 

6. supports equality of rates and benefits payment in' 
public -and priyate- retirement plans; 

dipe^ctg that' child dare service be provided at*-annual mtg, 
direct5t that letters of recommendation not include 
references* which discriminate on. basis of sex, religion, 
or race; 

9*. supports open listing policy whereby all positions are 
,^listed*in APSA newsletter;. • ' • 

HO. directs search for funds- to^rovide legal counsel; 
.11. directs continuance of womeri'ff committee. 



8. 



APA ; - APA- has i)ass'ed many resolution on sex discrimination, notably 
the folloT?fing: ' _ _ ' 

l/ resolution s^ipporting abortion rights; 

2, resolutib;! supporting affirmative action; 

3, reaolution supporting, gay J?"ights ; 

4, resolution supporting day care - ' ' ' . 
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ASA ; ASA has' pa^ssed over 32 resolutions on sex discrimination. 

They include: ^ ^ ^ ' * ^ 

I. support', of hiring and promotion of women; ♦ 
' 2. equitably awarded graduate stipends.; 

J. women's study programs; / * ^ 

4. day care centers; 
, 5, flexibility in teaching assignments; 

6» open employment of faculty; 

7.. more women to advisory and governing boards of association. 

NEA : - %e following recommendations were referred to NEA Board 
of Directors* for implementation ais feasible: 
'l. NEA and affiliates should reflect* 50iJ female representation 
for elected/ appointed' arid staffins- positions; 
2» collective bargaining should, be utilized for attainment 
of women *s rights; 

3. NEA and affiliates develop training models in leader- 
ship skills for women' in program development , management 

^ and administrative ^competencies ; 

4. NEA develop a slide' show on "Women in the Education 
Profession" to'be used to increase member awareness; 

5* NEA develop information system to secure ,data on present 
employment status of women at national, local and 
state levels ; > 

6. President to appoiiit advisory group of governance arfd 
staff to monitor sex discrimination in organization; 

7. create program activities to create communications and 
support systems among racial and ethnic minority groups 
of women; ^ . ^ • 

8. support of litigation of women's rights issues; 

9. NEA -and affiliates to develop national policy statement 
on sex stereotyping in schools and work for its inclusion 

'in persdnnel policies of local educational agencies; 
10. NEA and affiliates continue to work for strong regulations 
for enforcement of Title IX, ass^ist in dissemination and 
inform students and teachers; 

II. NEA and affiliates to work for passage gjPd. full funding 
• ' of the Women's Education Equity Act; 

VI. NEA and ^ affiliates to work 'for inclusion in state , and 

federal funding sources programs directed at elimination 
on sex role sl^ereotyping; s 

13. NEA and affiliates to work for inservice training programs 
in.vsex ^ereotyping in collective bargaining agreements 

J with lockl agencies; 

14. NEA and ^affiliates to provide training for affiliates 
and members in sex* role stereotyping; 

4,5. NEA and affiliates to develop curriculum materials for 

teachers to correct biased materialfc in classroom^ 
16, Build communications _and- coalitions wi'th community * 
groups and women's ^groups for collective action for 
eliminating sex role stereotyping;^ " ' / 
*17. Build coalitions with groups interested in early child- 

hood , education and day care; , 
.18. Build coalitions with community groups on inservice 
O ^ . 19. Build coalitions with- minor it>y women; ^. ' ' 
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* 20. Build coalitions with older women; 

21. supptirt passgtge of ERA; 

22. continue Women's Rights Task Force 



VIII • Recommendations for AERA 
The contents of this report suggest the following recomnie^atlons 
for the Committee on the Role and Status of Women to consl^r: 
^ - * Ass^blatlon Affairs 



1. 
2 . 

3. 

^ . 5.. 
6. 

8< 
9. 
10. 

12', 
13. 
11. 



recommend to association the cortinuance o|>^the Committee on 
the Status and Role of Worsen; 

T^ecoramend to association a study of tl>^'feaslblllty of a new 
dlvl^'^on ^rf ^■^'^^rltles £Uid women; 

recommend association to pas§ resolutions bn .antlnepotlgm, 
maternity leave, part-time appoln1;;nents for educational 
rese^archers ; 

i^ecommend association to celebrate International Worfien's 
Year with a o'uggested actlvltxr of honoring women educational 
researchers In a special Issiie of Educational Resea r cher ; 
recommend elimination of sexist language In assocJ/ccion affairs; 
recommend association to p4ss resolution condemning age ^ 
discrimination . in awardiilg fellowships ¥and grants; ' , 

recommend association to pa^3s resolution, on revisirig test 
instruments with sex bias; 

recommend assoclatio;i to provide child care' service provisTons 
at annual meeting; 

recommend association^'to support open listing policy, with all 
listings placed iii Educational Researcher ; 
r>ecommend associ^tionOto pass resolution on encouraging 
educational institutions to eliminate sex stereotyping; 
recommend association to support Title IX; 

recommend assoMation to support Women's Educatlbn Equity Act; 
yecommend association to support ERA; 

recommend association to support research in sex role^ stereo 
and sex dif ferenc" es/similarities ; , ) 



ping 




VJomen's Committee Affairs 

(Committee should consider possibility .of searching for funds 
for* part-time staff person to handle women $ind minority pro-/' 
Jects in offlc^; ' ^ ' . "'''^ / 

Committ.ee should maintain a clearinghouse' on women in^ profession 
and^ organization with updated published list of • studies'/reports -/ 
available to persons 'inside and outside a^ca(iemic done by commltteie 
and other persons; - » • ^ * 'j 

Committee -should develop a program to encourage women to enter / ^ , 
educational research; * ' , / y^' 



4. Coinmittee should report yearly to the membership, activities 
undertaken 'by the committee. This report should be placed 
in Educational R^^archer ; 
^5. ,The committee sfiould disseminate a booklet summarizing findings 
/on women in pi^f ess ion and in organization; 
6' The committ^ should publish a rbster of women in educational 
research; 

* 7. The coramd^ttee should maintain a vitae' file for recommendations 
to advisory boards an^ committees; / . 
8. The committee should estabyLs*h a liarStrn^ witli OCR and EEOC; 
5* Committee should establish relationships with other professional 
women *s committees; >^ ^ ' ' / 

10. C0mraittee should survey women membersnip for^ concerns and 

Suggestions; ... 
lly^Committee should provide information on grievance procedure to' 

12. Committee should monitor AERA in respect to participation of* 

/ Homen in organization; ^ • ^ ' 

13. Committee shoulji'' reprimand AEFIA on not keeping to policy on 
nominating women commensurate with their number ^in the organ- 

^ ization in th:e 1975 elections; ' ' ' 

1^. Committee ,S'hould review existing association policy and guidelines 
f(^r poss^i-tJle sex discrimination and sexist wording; 

15. Coramitt;^e should act as referral for sex discrimination complaints 
•to proper agencies; ^ - ' 

16. Coimittee should provide assistance to women in graduate education; 

17. ^P6mmittee should compile a" listing of research done on sex . ' f 
/stereotyping, sex differences/similarities/ ^ 
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Project on the Status and Education of Women, Association* of 
American Colleges. I8l8 R Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.. ^ 
200.09. Project, compiles materials , on the' status^ and- education^ 
of women irO higher 'education. ' . ' • 

V/bmen- Today . National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 20004. A • 
- bi-weekly newsletter on women in the -news, as well as issues 
and current events of importance to women. $l8/year. ' ' _ 

AAUW, 2401 Virginia Ave.', NW, Washington, D.C. 20037- Compiles 
a listing of women's caucuses and committees^ in professional 
J associations ; 

Resource Center on Sex Roles in Educ-ation, 1156 15th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 2Q005. Publishes occasionally Research ; 
Action Notes . 

- Sex Equality in guidance Oppbrtunities Proje^, APGA I607 New 
Hampshire Ave-"., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. Provides ■ 
technical .assistance to help elemntary ' and secondary scnool , 
' counselors and related educational. personnel to recognise 
and change detrimental effects of sex role stereotyping. ^. 
Publications. • • ^ ' . 
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1.. Federation of ■ Organizations for Professional Women " * 

1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Rm 1122 
• Wash., D.C. 20036 

(202) 833-1998 • ' • ' 

\ , . ' - * 

■ *^^^°'"P^fhensive survey of , registries of women in- variouS ' 

'as wl!? af -L'^^f^i?^ information on how to set up a ?egistrv 
^ .as well as description of existing registries. %5.6l ""^.^^^^"^^ 

2. HERS: Higher Education Resourbe Services 
Brown University : - vx^ca 

Providence,' Rl 02912 •' • ' ' .* "• ' 

il01-863-2197^^ 

•« ^ • 

'1Ss%'foJ''4?,n/°^-r^"'^°"^^ as-a-^nationwi^e clear- 

inghouse for faculty and. administration; founded by a Pord 

. . • ' ■ 

3. Cooperative College Regis tsi-' . ' . . 
^ National Center for Higher Education 

One Bupont Circle -NW ' ' 

Washington, D.C. 20036 ' ^ 

. 

non-profit organization; -introdnces experienced facultv «nri 

1 / ' 'jJi^^K 



i. CATALYSE , . ' 

6 East 82nd St,, " • 

New York, New York 10028 . t. - 

. 212-628'-22Q0 , ' ' . 

- ^maintains a national, computerized roster of wdmen age 

fn/"h.°''^'',' ^^^^ completed at least one yearo?^calle.e 
and who seek all tyiDes ,of employment. " . ^ " , ^''^'^^Se 

• Afflirm^tive Action Register 

. Affirmative Acljioh SeVvices • . '\ ■ 

10 Brentwood Blvd. ' 
•St. Louis, Mo. 63103. ■ • . ■ 
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That women do not have egu^'l* opportunity to^. participate in the* ; . . /• « 
American Educational Rese^^rch Assbciatiou (AERA) i^^* documented by Jthe/-.;.! . 
study of Jean Lipman-iBlumen and Patricia Stivers^ r-Xhat women do nqt'tita'^e \ 



eq«al opportunity to become ediicational researcher? 'and to "be educational 

■ ' ' ''f-' ' . ^ 

researchers is documented by the study of Carol Keht Tittle, Terry N> 

^ / * . • I * , ■ ' *• 

Saario, and Elinor Denker* That' effective measures\ to 'rectify discrlmi- l / 

nation against professional women can be devised is dpci^ented by tTtie stuciy. 

of Noele Kfenkle. Consequently, in order t6 provide woti^ii educatfotiliai re- '/ 

^ • > ^ \ Vy ^ 

searchers with equal opportunity, I propose that .wome^^s. ^aifVirmative action 

plans with respect to educational- research be instituted andy^that AERA .play*/ 

a central role in their institut'iotx*-^ - • • « .^I/ ' \* ' V.* 

A women's affirmative action plan with respect to educB^tlonal'*researcb ' . '.• 

is a policy document that incorporates toojre than a .passive stance of-.nari-^ 

discrimination against women who- are educational researclteis ox* ^re In^the- ^. 



THTocess of becoming eduqational researchers.' It :is a pOli-C3j*do.c\im^nt: tl^at^ 
-require^ 4^^^s that rectify inequality' of eaucational rese^p^it^^ <>j^portunity" 
due to-discrimi aaj:ion on t he basis_of_^,emale-3exV' . Since .women may.vDev^ie--. 




..^^ . action Rikuk for» educati^prial researcher^ o^* Indiaii'a/lifti,ve?1^1tY'i *th0 San 
^ , .Francisccji'JJnifded* Sch^^ Disljrictj-JJ^^ YorK J^^ Efduijation, 
II ^ -^fiducatioi^l '•Test!idsi\'S^'tile^^ other af filiateii ^.edUcatidnal research 



affiliated ^.educational .research 
,g ana/or' ri5§(e<at'<S{ni?gari^^ : ' ^ / 

^ Turning first ^o*'*"^^' o^-'^^"*™^*^^^''^* ^'^♦*^'^'" ♦r^T^o*^,. -Pz-kY- ^T?-toA 
necessary is a s'^tatein^r; 
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• >■ «■•'■ . : • ■ / / .-I:'-' ■ -• ■ 

■• •■•••/•' ■ • ■ ■■ ■ ■ . - ■•■ / . :-'>' -■ 

•*?•'*•••>• ij^-' V ■■■ . ' ''. . ••iHr!" ' . .-■ 

J pStticipa;^. in the association. This commitment must: be detaiile^ ' through 

/..•■'.•'. •,>■:;■/ .' ; . ■ - , ^ ;;,'>^ • 

■ppliA4«s; covering the main, categories of .dssociafriohpil afct'ivAtie^^-'-^^ert-- 
► .aiisce; publication, placement "serVices, and meeting/ 'iJitV.WajJeiyt'ttf-^^^^^^^^ 
, " , . 'governance, appointment to committees and offices .alid-..ii.oBiaitions sHould ^- ^ 

' : ■ I . ^' v'-r-^'O ' ■'• • 

treated. The following motion of the AErA Cou4crr;i.fl i?.73V'iarr£^pons$/ '^^^^ 

. ' . ^ P"P°^^1 of ^hefwomen's caucus that representation ''should be -'e'e^^^^^ ' 

- ' •' -'•'^ ■ .•■''"'/ ■ 

' the number of women membfers, is an example:' • ' 'm'' ■ '' ■ ' 

.. " ' Motion - (Ebel/Clif f ord") . It Is- the sensVo'f ;"tti'e- -v .:' 

' ' > -'■ . Association '■Ctj'uncil that women should'^^ ' '.■ 

. , ' .' " • . [^^oilmit tees arid offices and nominated, f of re'lec^ •'•-/f-'- 

' . ':■ ■ „ .. ; ^-'f ice's cpmmensg^ate with the number of.'woinen in AERA/', ■ 

. . ■ ■ ,' ;./. A^ ;5o. pubiic^tibnV. policies relative to equal :opporcunity in. .editing and 

. • ;-.pumshi;ig.as^ well -as' policies relative to nbn-sex bia^Vd^'the content of 

P^]i}i^^^V^^f''^^°^'^^ "^^ stkted. Guideline3Vlike:-;i^'Graw-Hiil's for -their' 



4^ /.>pu-b;LiMtibjis, would have to be developed/,. Pol£ci^s.^ielative to equal op- 
. [portunit^ Ixi the association's place&Vnt Services, heed statement. A * 

• ' ^> / . .'' ■ ■ • 

. beginnijjg'is the Council's endo^^ent. in 1974 of , the- following: 

V < " '\- . "AERA supports the 'liolicy o^ open rec:nii6n^;it and iftV > 

* : ' • urges .employers of edturatid'nal reseatrih^r's to co- 
^ operate in 'spirit and /pVatt ice to' end discriminatory 

pat Items o^.hiring and recrulti^ig. ' r f 
»^ /r ' /'\;- .'V z'. ,.^ . , ■ ^ . . 

Finally, as to •meetirig/policies' relative to .^qyal opportunity to' receive 



-t' 'P^ \ - 



rewards, read pajJers, etc., should be fonnulated/, A noteworthy step in that j 5 -^^^ 
directio;i'was'.^^^^^ Cotincil in L973,apon the request 'of the women's ^V-- ; 

caucus that^ consideration be given to di^^ntiAuing.^the jOint*5!ERA-PDK Award '\ 
fot Distinguished Contributions' to Educational Research because of the dis- .j^ " ' 
crimina-feiiiig practice of PDK. - ' v' ■ ■ 



Motion (€ronin/Bidwell) . It is moved that. AERA ' " ^ 

withdraw from joint sponsorship with* Phi Delta Kappa ' * ' 
■,of the annual research' award. (Carried, 8 for, 3 •• ■ •* ''^'.S 

against)-. ' ' ' . 
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' In au: affirmative actii9n plan it does not suffice to detail'.commitment 

* » ** 

goals and timetables with resp^tito policies must be projected.' It should^ 

be pointed ou^ that, even though tt be granted that go^ls are quotas, af-- 

"^irmative action does not demand utilization of non-qualified persons. 

J. Stanley Pottinger, former Director of the Office of Civil Rights, argued 

that goals were not quotas. * ^ , ' ' ^ ^ * 

Quotas, on the one^hand, imply a numerical level of 
employment that must be met. If quotas were required, 
they would b^ rigid requirements, ^nd their effects 
would be to compel emplojrment decisions to fulfill 
them, regardless of the compromising effect fulfill- 
ment might have on legitimate qualifications and 
standards, regardless of the good ^f aith effort made 
to fulfill them, and regardless of the fact that 
- quotas might have been set by arbitrary standards* o> 
unrelated to the availability of enable applicants 
and the potential of the contractor to recruit them. 

Gdals, on the other hand, signify a different con-=- ' 
cept and a different employment process. ^ They are 
projected levels of achiev^ient resulting from an ' 
analysis by a contractor 'or4t±;5'^f iciencies, and 
of what he believes he can do about them.. Establish- 
ing goals signifies both that the' contractor has • ' 
made such an. analysis, and that he has commited ' 
himself to good faith to meet them. (1) 

'V 

Sidney H9ok, however, argues that goals are quotas. 

What is the logfcal or cognitive difference between 
saying (1) "you are to aim at a quota of 20% red- 
heads for your staff within two years," and (2) 
"You are to set* as y<^r goal -recruitment of 20% 
isedheads for your staff within two years'^? Quotas 
are numerical goals. A "quota of 20%"^ is equiv- ^ 
' ^alent to J'a numerical goal of 20%." The expres- 
, sions are interchangeable. The cognitive meaning 
of neither sentence is altered ^if we< substitute 
one expression for the pther. (2) 

He goes on to place his argument in the context of .remarks suth as Pottinger* 

« 

» » 
Spokesmen of HEW seertc to absolve themselves of the 
guilt., of seeking to impose a quota system by insisting 
on a distinction that makes no difference in fact or . - 



practice. "We don*t demand^*' they plead, "that the 
n|imeric*al goals we set down actually be achieved. We 
*ask only that a good faith efforf b^i made to^achieve , 
it." How does this dififer from saying, "We don'^f ) 
(Jemand^ that the quotas actually be filled or reached, 
only that'-^ou honestly try"? 

Stated this way, goals and quotas do not differ. But there is a difference 

between demanding conjpliance and calling for an honest try. While it might 

be, as Hook states it, "natural. .. to reduce standards in order to establish 

good faith in the quest for numerical goals or quotas," it is not demanded 

by affirmative action. Even' its naturalness dr what happens in practice is 

open to question. To call for an honesty try is to give necessary leeway 

for not util-dLzing women who are not capable. Through projections of goals 

and timetables, therefore, good faith is shown in trying, to carry out 

policies. ^ , 

But goals and timetables depend upon a data base. Therein lies the 

importance bjf, motions, as those of the Council in 1973, which directed the 

Executive Officer to report annually to the Council "on the number of women 

in the Association and to provide an analysis of the 'roles they are playing 

on various committees" and which instituted a Committee on the Rofe and 

• ■ i ■ ■ • 

Status of Worsen. The Committee on the^ Role and Status of Women through the 
e'f forts of J^an Lipm^n-Blumen and Patricia E. Stivers has secured data on 
women's partieipatio})^ in AERA. Tl^s data could be a basis for projection 
of goals and ^metables f or Vdmen*s\participation in AERA. ^ • 

Two more dipaensions must be 'added to any affirmative action plan,* i.e. 
dissemination and', evaluation mechanisms. To insure that policies will not 
remain inoperative, plans must delineate how others will be involved in 
carrying them out and how their success 6r failure will be determined bo 
modification can occ\ir. 



To accomplish a complete women's affirmative action plan for AERA, a 
full, time women's' affirmative action officer needs to be appointed. Data 
collection, di^emination, and evaluation are not one-shot or part time 
affairs. The Committee on the Role and Status of Women can do no more than 
point AERA in the right direction. To mark^of f a path for full participation 
^ pf women in AERA's activities and. to stay on that path calls foi; the firm 
^ hand of a women's affirmative action officer. However, a standing committee, 
like the one on the role and status of women, should be instituted as ad- 
visory to that officer. ^ 

Turning next , to the institution of women's affirmative* action plans by 
educational research training and/pr research organizations affiliated with 
AERA through its membership, obviously AERA cannot institute them. B\it AERA 
can play a role in their institution. 

The women's affirmative action plans for educational research training 
and/or research organizations affiliated with AERA should contain the dimen- 
sions of auy women's affirmative action plan -for educational research: \ 
policies detailing the commitment* to equal opportunity for women who -are or 
are becoming educational researchers, goals and timetables supported by fJata, 
and dissemination and evaluation mechanisms. The essential difference be- 
tween a women's affirmative action plan for AERA and^-such plans foi; educa- 
tional research training and/or research organization^ affiliated with AERA 
would be the kinds of policies to be detailed. 

In the study by^. Tittle, Saario and Defiker for the Committee on the 
Role^and Status of Women which presents data on women in educational 
research training and/or research organizations^ the following ^ 
categories of these organizations were sorted* oup colleges and universities 



with doctoral programs in education, school districts, state departments, 
and research and development organizations. It is paterit that programs for 
training educational researchers jwould be f ouiid in mo^st cases in colleges 
and universities with doctoral' programs. Consequently, colleges and univer- 
sities should have, in their women's affirmative action plans for educational 
research, poiicies^^detailing equal opportunity for women becoming educational 
researchers. The facets explored in the Tittle, _Saario and Denker study 
indica^te the kinds of policy needed: policies, on admission, recruitment, 
isupp6rt and placement. All of the organizations sorted out above are research 
organizations and so should detail policies of equal opportunity for women , 
educational researchers. Policy on the following should be stated: . recruit- 
ment*, hiring, anti-nepotism, placement, job classification, an^ assignment, 
promotion, salary and fringe benefits, conditions of work, leave, termination, 
and V^sgnancy, childbirth, and child care. All of these kinds of policy have 
been noted for colleges and universities -in the Higher Education Guideli*nesl, 
Executive Order 11246, and pertain likewise* to School districts, states 
departments, and research and development organizations as ,the Tittle, Saario 
and Denker study points out. 

Fortunately, there is a base of affirmative action plans upon which one 
can build those for women in educational research. Government,, particularly 
federal government, has played an active role in the institution of affirma- 
tive action plans. For example, under Executive Order 11246, the bepartment 
of >Health, Education, and Welfare has forced, according to their guidelines, 
plan formation by universities and colleges falling within the Federal domain 
due to their Federal contracts or sub-contracts. State governments too have 
regulated such plans. And progressi^ve organizations have instituted their 

\ ' • ' ^ . 
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own. Yetr these plans are only a beginning in the -institution of women's 
affirmative action plans with respect to educational research/ * The^ Tittle, ' 
Saario, and Denker study attests to this. Some educational research organi- 
zations do not Jiave plans and those that do have incomplete ones, 

AERA cannot regulate; it is not a government agency. Nevertheless, 
it can demand adherence to its guidance.^ It can censure. Thus, AERA has a 
rdle to play in instituting women's affirmative action plans for' the, educa- 
tional research training and/or research organization to which"its members 
belong. It can set forth guidelines and evaluate adherence , thereto. If 
adherence does not occur, it can formally censure.. Again, a frfm hand of a 
^ull time women's affirmative action officer would be required. 

But is the proposal of women's affirmative action plans a moral one? 
All would admit that we want to live in a just society. But all do ^not agree 
as to what a just society is.* Some would hold utilitarianism and take the 
'^Jfcst society to be one in which its institutions maximize the net balancfe 

* z 

of satisfaction summed over all the individuals belonging to the group. ^ But 

surely each individual* has an Inviolability that cannot be overriden by the 

welfare of the group. Also some would hold that all individtials should be 

treated equally. But 'surely there are differences in indivi4vals. By 

accepting a Kantian position on justice, such ais Rawls'(4), both inviolafeility 

^ ^» * ■> * 

and differences need not be set aside and communality is possible. 

Kant's categorical imperative stated as the principle of universality: 

Act only on the maxim whereby thou canst^at the same 
time will that it; should bfecome a universal law 

sets forth that subjective cljoosing ought to be. objective.- Thus, this principl 
\ . ^ . . 

^ is a normal orle for rational being. 'It is a requirement for being rational. 

The stating of the categorical imperative as the principle of autonomy: 
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So aot tHat the will -pould at the same time regard 
^ itself as giving in its miaxims universal- laws • ' 

makes clear that subjective choosing which is .objective \s also a will 

conditioning itself or a good will. Thus, this principle establishes libettyV 

It is a requirement far freedom. Finally, the stating of the categorical 

imperatiye as- the principle of humanity: 

So act that in your own person as well as in the person 
of, every other you are treating mankind also as an end, 
- never merely as a means 

©akes subjective choosing wkich is objective respect for the self. Thus;. ' 

this principle establishes inviolability. It is a requirement for communality. 

All together these principles are the categorical "imperative which is the 

basis for rational conference and agreement, i.e., for fairness. 

Rawls sets ^orth two pr^ciples of social justice that he takes to be 

' * * m 

chosen by human beings who are rational. * . 

, ' , ,.A • 

^'irst: each person is' to have equal right to the most 
• ^ extensive basic liberty compatible with a similar liberty 
, • ' for others. * . * 

Second: social and economic inequalities are to 

be arranged so that they are both (a) reasonably ex- * • 

pected to be to everyone's advantage, and (b) attached to 
« positions and offices open to all. (5) 

Rawls restates the second principle to clarify that a difference principle , 

operates as weir as a principle of equality of opportunity: 

• < 
Social and economic inequalities are to be arranged sp 
that they are both (a) to the greatest benefit! of the • 
least advantaged and (b) attached to offices aild 
positions open to all under conditions of fair lequality 
of opportunity. (6) 

These two principles s^t forth the policy for society's assignment of rights 
and duties, and for the distribution of social and economic aldvantages. 

Since affirmative action plans specify policy about thA distribution 
of social and economic advai*pages, analysis will be' in terms \>f Rawl^>i 
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second principle. This principle is not one of redress in the sen^e of 
requiring society to try to compensate for inequalities so that everyone 
on a fair basis could compete with everyone else. However, the second 
principle does demand recognition that ,the advantaged are not to gain be- 
cause of their native assets or Social circumstances but' because of bene- 
fiting the disadvantaged. The advantaged are not deserving of greater social 
and economic rewards than the (Jisadv^npaged, inequalities of birth or- station 

are not merited. Hence, no one shoald gain or lose from one's arbitrary 

• * ' » 

place in the 'distribut'.ion of natural a^ets or social circumstances without 
gaining or receiving compensatory advantages in return*. In other words, the 

second principle is an agreement to share in the benefit's o£ the distribution^ 

' * ■ * 

of natural talents whatever it might be. ^Nationality v therefore, is non- 

supportive of either a meritocracy or a technocfacy. These are unjust social 
arrangements. Still, the second principle does not^perpetuate *the status<,quo. 
Earlier generations owe to later generations the implementation of policies, 
including eugenic ones, which will,; if it can-Be done, move* the society to- 
ward equal talent. 

Patently, affinuative action, plans constitute policy that is moral as 
well as regulative. The second principle of? justice is embodied in the two 
basic concepts of affirmative action plans, non-discrimihatiOn-^d affirmative 
action. Non-discrimination relates to the principle of equal^opportunity, 
while affirma^tive action relates to the principle of difference. By not 

' ' " ' J ■ ■ ■ 

discriminating on the basis of characteristics non-qualifying for educational 
research, equal opportunity for part*icipation withiit AERA and educational 
research training and/ or research organizations is possible. By involving 
women qualified with respect to educational research ti;aining or research, 
talents formerly unavailable result in benefit for all. * 



Sidney Hook^has called affirmative action plans immoral on the grounds 

*' • * • ♦ ' 

that the affirmative action part^ of the plans is discriminatory. 

♦ 

' ' 'Porr some purposes — trade, 'immigration policy, rationing, 

of scarce commodities, etc. — a quota system may be 
legitimate. But when we are seeking the best qualified 
person or persons for a position it is never morally 
legitimate , particularly when w^ are on record as being' 
opposed in principle to discrimination on grounds of 
race, religion, sex or. national origin except when these » 
are justifiably among the qualifications, e.g». , sex for 
certain kinds of dancers or' of f icers for women's de- 
tention centers, religion for service in house worship, 
etc. (7)' ' - ' * . . r - 

> ' • \* , , 

Obviously, Hook is .mistaken. Affirmative action does not make sex or race 
or national origin qualifications- for promoting learning. Women and minorities 
are scheduled to be^'hiired to demonsti?ate that beifig a non-minority and 
male are not qualifications. But what if qualified non-minor j-ty men are 
not hirad? For example, the Female and Minority Program at the University 
of Minnesota was discontinued due to complaints of reverse discrimination 
which were made to the state human rights commission. The F & M Program 
opened higher paying administrative and prof essional ' jobs first to women and 
minorities. In one, year and a half, 133 F & M jobs were filled, and only 
«i3 of them finally by white males. (8) Again the problem is not with affirm- 
ative action. Rather the problem is one of allocating resources to hire non- 
minority men as well as womefi aAd minorities. 

Given ttie budgetary 'crunch in higher education, firing not hiring, 
whether it be affirmative action hiring or not, faces us. If a society and 
its associations cannot give opportunity to its members, then that society 
and its associations must be reordered for justice's sake. Policy relative 
.to resource deallocation is require^. Resources must be reallocated from 
that which is destructive of human spirit to that which is not. Only in phe 
context of such policy can af fdrmafive action plans further the just society 
and^'just associations. ; / . 
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